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BALLAD LITERATURE. 


In every era, mind has found appropriate channels of com- 
munication. Man, in almost every condition, aspiring at more 
than merely to express in common talk, the thoughts that die 
with their utterance, has devised means of preserving in the 
popular mind the events that most affect his interest, or wake 
his curiosity. In the rude intellect, as in the polished, there 
seems ever to have dwelt a conviction, that some actions and 
occurrences were worthy of being snatched from forgetfulness. 
There have arisen in all times of which we have any know- 
ledge, a class of men impelled by the double desire of preserv- 
ing others’ fame, and building up their own, to record as they 
best could, the most important transactions of their age. Their 
productions have fared like all the works of man; many have 
been swallowed up in their voyage down the current of years ; 
many have been mutilated by the scythe of time; and some, 
escaping the wreck, have come down to us, bringing the story of 
ages past, and telling us that mind was even then active. At 
the tables of kings and chieftains sat the minstrel bard, and 
contributed to cheer the festive occasion by singing the glorious 
deeds flattering to the pride of the listeners. Greece, in her 
early days, as Homer sings, knew a similar custom. Blind 
emodicus, at the hospitable board, struck his harp to the story 
of Ulysses’ wanderings, while the unknown hero wept at the 
recital. In the rude times following the fall of the western 
empire, and long afterwards, was this profession in high repute. 
The scalds of the Northmen, the bards and harpers among the 
Britons, the Gallic troubadours, were the constant attendants of 
princes, and the prophets of the people. Their strains swelling 
in fiereeness, gave a lion courage to the fighting warrior ; their 
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lays, breathing a milder note, soothed the spirit of the dying 
herv. 

In those early times, their songs and recitals were almost the 
only channels of knowledge. Humble appear to us the labors 
designed principally for entertainment, yet from them is drawn 
the history of that age. No historian, in his retirement, sketched 
the busy world without, but the popular singer detailed, in a 
more attractive form, the stirring incidents of his own and pre- 
ceding times, and transmitted them through his successors, 
The antiquary, penetrating into the remote past, and gathering 
many a flower in his way, finds few other instructors, and 
gladly receives their testimony as authentic. 

Time, however, has swept away most of the productions of 
those remote periods. The wars they sang, the hair-breadth 
‘scapes, warbled in stirring notes, making the heart beat faster ; 
the story of affection, whose recital sent the warm blood more 
rapidly through the veins, have been recorded in a more dura- 
ble form by the historian, or have sunk in the grave of oblivion. 
The rude singer has taught the inquisitive mind of later times 
the story of hisage; but while we retain the substance of his 
tale, we have lost the expression which gave it interest and 
freshness. While the pen was unknown or unused, the song, it 
is probable, oft-times passed away when the voice of the 
minstrel became hushed in death, and his harp hung silent in his 
cottage. But let praise be his. He acted well his part, while 
the world needed his services. 

The ballads and old songs that have reached these times, are 
mostly of later origin. hose of Mngland have the greatest 
interest, since they excite national feelings common to us with 
the mother country. They are the offspring principally of the 
times, when civilization was encroaching on primitive rude- 
ness, when the land was filled with the stirring scenes which 
delight a brave and active people, when the rights of society 
and individuals were ill-defined, and the earls often made force 
the arbiter of their disputes. These old songs of all descrip- 
tions partake of the character of their age, and convey us 
back into the very scenes and feelings of those times. They 
are worthy of our study, as they show the progress of the civil- 
ization we are proud of, and of the language consecrated by 
many sublime works of genius. Through all the classes into 
which they are distinguished by antiquarians, run a few char- 
acteristics, which may be termed the elements of ballad lite- 
rature. 

A striking feature in these productions, is a spirit of rude 


heroism and hardy daring. Springing up in periods of foreign 
wars and internal commotions, they extol with unmeasured 
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praise the many exploits and brave actions of the times. Their 
highest enconium on an individual, is the declaration, “to the 
wars he’s gone—in the ranks of death you'll find him.” The 
strites of the borders, then so common between the “lairds” 
and earls, inspired many a song in praise of the chieftain’s 
valor. In this class of productions is the well-known ballad of 
Chevy Chace, relating the battle in which “many thousand 
merry men were slaine under the greene woode tree,” and the 
kings Harry and Jamy lost their noblest captains, the Lord 
Perse and the dougghte Duglas. But the spirit of the singer 
seems most kindled, when he celebrates the exploits and hardi- 
hood of the bold outlaw, who dared resist the high assumptions 
of power, and with his “ hand-bowe shoot the kynge’s deere in 
the royal forestes.” With what pride does he dilate on the 
courage and humanity of Robin Hood, who gave the poor 
what he plundered from the rich; of good William of Clouds- 
ly, who escaped from his burning cottage, and the hands of the 
sheriff; not forgetting either the outlaw’s family, “hys wyfe 
faire Alyce, and hys children three.” These are the songs 
which most engage the popular ear. They breathe a spirit of 
freedom, a love of independence, which ever wake a thrill of 
feeling among the hardy yeomanry. 

But the clash of armor and the bow-string’s sound, are not 
their only music. They delight also in the laugh of girls,"and 
in the silvery voice of maidens. They are imbued with a sen- 
timent of gallantry and devotion to the fair. Their times were 
the palmy days of chivalry, which had elevated woman from 
the low place given her in preceding ages, almost to that of a 
divinity. This feeling, united with the high esteem in which 
personal prowess was held, and the notions of valor peculiar to 
that period, made the knight a champion ever ready to enter 
the list in defense of his lady’s honor. The smile of beauty, 
and the glance of woman's eye, moved many a valiant heart, 
and might ever command a multitude of lances. This is the 
spirit infused into the old ballads and songs. “ Bewty” in the 
lair, is one of their favorite themes. 


He had a faire daughter, of Lewty most bright, 
And many a gallant brave suitor had shee, 


For none was sve comelye as pretty Bessee,” 


begins one—a specimen of this characteristic in songs, Whose 
dates run from the earliest times, which have transmitted 
thought in this earliest mode of expressing it. The tender 
passion, and its fair object, have indeed often lent their charms 
to poetry of loftier pretensions, but never do they so affect the 
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artless and unperverted mind, as when described in the sim- 
plicity of the ballad. Here we see the feeling of love, as it 

shes warm inthe freshness of youth; there it seems moulded 
“ artificial customs, or tinged with the colder prudence of 
subsequent life. The minstrel tells not when Hymen’s altar is 
polluted by calculating selfishness, when Cupid is banished from 
the nuptial feast, and the god of bargains is invoked to preside ; 
he mentions not the national or family policy which is served 
even by a union of affection; but, with a natural simplicity, he 
sings of the true love, and the bride’s beauty. 

But this species of literature receives much of its peculiar 
character from the feclings which later times have agreed to 
call superstition. Its web has a hue ae from mingled 
colors, of which the shade given it by these feelings is not least 
distinguishable. The most beautiful trait of these songs may 
seem to be that just considered ; while this may appear to give 
a darker tinge, and throw over them the sombre gloom we are 
apt to associate with it. But the superstition inwrought in 
their texture, is not that terrible kind which sprinkles its way 
with blood, and stalks like a stalwart giant over the crushed 
spirit of man—not that which oppresses human nature, when 
unenlightened by any glimmerings of truth—but a superstition 
purified somewhat by the refining nature of Christianity, freed 
from offensive and injurious qualities, and retaining much to 
please and captivate the imagination. As used by the ballad 
singer, it led to no enormity ; it invented not a test of witch- 
craft, nor kindled the fire of persecution. It simply peopled 
the caves, the meadows, and the hill-born streams, all nature 
indeed, with an order of beings unlike man, yet conversant with 
his habits and feelings, and having power to benefit or injure 
him. These are the actors which enter much into the machine- 
ry of the ancient ballads. The fairies come forth from their 
lurking places into the pale moonlight, and hold their nightly 
revel on the green, in a ring which none dare enter. The noise 
of their horses’ bridles is heard in the night, and the traveler 
stands aside till the fairy cavaleade has passed. He hears 
them singing : 





“We sleep in rose-buds soft and sweet, 
We revel in the stream, 
We wanton lightly on the wind, 


Or glide on a sunbeam ;” 


and this was received most readily in those days of casy 
belief. Then it was not fiction, but reality. Nor was it less 
credible to the rude mind, that the spirit should leave the 
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church-yard at the noon of night, to extort satisfaction for an 
injury. Thus have these writings descended, tinged with a 
belief in superhuman beings. Philosophy had not then laid its 
chilling hand on those visions; and to us they appear, the beau- 
tiful creations of poctry. Philosophy—worthy of all praise for 
penetrating into t ve secret laws of nature, but never, as it seems 
now becoming fashionable to claim, a friend to poetry, or the 
exercise of imagination, ° 

Simplicity of thought and expression is their prime attribute. 
They are the voice of nature; and the unaffected manner of 
their narration touches feelings common to every bosom. Who 
does not remember that in childhood he often left his boyish 
sports, and the toy, for a while his every thing, and with brother 
and sister gathered round the cheerful fire, to hear the fond 
grandame, or the faithful old servant, relate the storv of bv- 
gone days! Who has forgot the silence in the little circle, and 
the expressive look of every eye, while the song of ancient 
times drew the attention from all else, and the hour when youth- 
ful eyes should close in sleep, passed by unheeded ! The tear- 
mvistened check, told how the sensibilities were touched by 
such sad and simple stories as the “ Children in the Wood,” and 
what power dwells in thoughts true to nature, even of the hum- 
blest expression. Who, in the busy scenes and rough tumult 
of life, as he looks back on those simple and exquisite teelings of 
childhood, does not sigh that they have fled, and sometimes 
wish he could again enjoy those sunny hours ! 

And such was society in the hey-day of ballad popularity. 
Then was the infancy of modern time—the frolicsome period 
of its youth. The popular mind had the unsuspecting credulity 
of childhood. It received without inquiry the legends coming 
from an unknown source; it asked not whether the common 
belief in fairies and sprites—in brownies and witches, accom- 
panied Odin from his ancient home on the Caspian, or sprang 
trom Eastern notions of gentle, airy peris hovering round the 
gates of paradise; it sumply believed and wondered. Nor 
Was it fastidious to choose the most fitting language, or fond 
only of the swelling period, or the lofty measure. It loved the 
simplest diction, and the sweet, tiny music of simple verse, and 
stil] more the naked, artless thoughts, that thrill on the native 
leclings of the soul. To drink in fully the spirit of its own 
songs, We must leave the regular and refined present, and visit 
the very times of minstrelsy; as the man, to sympathize with 
the child, must, in thought, live again his own childhood. And 
why should these beautiful notions be torn from the rude mind ? 
Why may not the peasant mother, when she sees a smile on 
the face of her sleeping infant, be happy in the thought, that an 
aucel is whispering in its ear? 
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But what is their value—these old relics of error and super- 
stition’ Nothing, to him that has not a soul to be touched by 
the simple expression of feeling, whose heart never warms in 
contemplating the beautiful, who cannot overlook the imperfec- 
tions of early efforts, but with cynic disposition, snaps at the 
effusions his own mind could never have poured forth. There 
are those who would tear every flower from the rough path of 
life—the earliest of spring, as well as the plant of centuries. 
For them no music sounds in the homely ballad. But there is 
music there, and it vibrates on the strings of the soul, which 
nature has tuned with her own hand. To the lover of history, 
also, they present a most interesting field of study. They are 
the treasury of ancient manners. The historian dwells in the 
palace, and takes his station beside the throne; he enters the 
national council, and attends the leaders of the armies; but he 
seldom descends among the people to depict the customs and 
feelings of lowly life. But the rude singer had a humble walk, 
and he makes the common manners the tissue of his song. But 
they are chiefly interesting as the germ of English literature. 
They have been studied deeply by the master spirits of our lan- 
guage. The immortal bard of Avon drew from them much of 
his inspiration; they floated in the marvelous fancy of Scot- 
land’s plough-boy poet ; and the wizard of the North oft invoked 
their aid, when stretching torth his magic wand, he threw en- 
chantment over many a spot in the past. They come with these 
commendations to our attention, to our study. At least, they 
promise to fill an hour with pleasure and instruction; to wake in 
the mind plunging into grave studies, its early feelings, and 
throw a kind of romantic spell over the “olden times.” 


SONG OF THE PLEIADES 


We are sisters seven—our lot is on high, 

To circle and shine through the wide, wide sky, 
Begemming the bosom of even. 

Nv vowe of alarm ever startles our fear, 

For earth's loud commotion—it reaches not here ; 

And we ever roll on, in our own blest sphere, 


Through the azure halls of heaven. 


From the rude glare of Morn our eyelids we close, 
And retired in cerulean bowers repose— 


Not a surrow our hearts ever grieving— 
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os 
Till the « oming olevening again we discern 


And the silver-faced planets begm to return ; 
Then our torches we light, and away while the 


The star-dance merrily weaving 


T | > cold we 
Phrough the cold we look down, and lke diamonds breht 


Io we sparkle and flame in the brow of the meht 


Away where the frost never freezes ; 


In mid summer's glow, too, our vigils we heep 


And in at the curtains our boght eves peep, 


(%n the coy young maid as she les in her sle« 1, 


And smiles at the kiss of the breezes 


Our radiance off, with the pale taper blends, 
Where woman's atlection unwearied bends 
(er the sufferer’s tevered pillow 


And often some lone one, mournfully fair, 


Do we watch to the home of the dead repair, 


And grieve by the side of the marble there 


In the still night neath the willow. 


Our beams go down where the solitudes are, 

And the beasts of the forest come forth from their lair, 
And havoc, and prey on each other. 

And the midnight assassin encounters our gaze, 

And his steel gleams bright in our own sweet rays, 

As he enters the chamber with wily pace, 


And strikes through the heart of a brother. 


The star-learned sage, on the plains of Chaldee, 

Bared his brow to the nightlall our faces to see, 
And listto the secrets we taught him. 

And the halt wrecked mariner raises his eye, 

And joys to discover our lamps in the sky ; 

For it tells him the storm-spirit now is past by ; 


And he smiles at the fears it wrought him 


Spread out to our gaze lie the nations exposed, 
And the secrets of midnight all widely disclosed, 
As nightly we pass to review them. 
Thus we shine on forever, in glory and pride, 
While the stars and the moonbeams attend at our side— 
But the Day-King is rising, our beauties to bide, 
Till the next coming eve shal! renew them 
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LITERARY CURIOSITY.*® 


(Copy of a letter addresssed by Professor Strong to the Freshman Class, in Yule 
College, in 1775, expressing his thanks for a sutt of clothes, which they had present. 
ed bun.) 


Classi Recentium in Collegio Yalensi: 


Salutem. 


HIumanissimi et optimae spei Juvenes: 


Quum sit a vobis hodie munus sumptuosum et perquam niti- 
dum mihi oblatum, idem ut pignus vestrae ergo me benevolentiae 
lactissime accipio, et summa gratitudine amplector. Ingratus 
quidem fuero, vestrae hujus munificentiae si unquam obliviscar 
et grata memoria non semper recordabor. Floreatis, Juvenes 
amandi, semperque floreat tota classis sub auspiciis benignis- 
simis vestri Tutoris literatissimi.t 

Virtutem et pietatem prae omnibus colite, Deum veneramini, 
et ea in quibus nunc estis studia diligentissime (ut facitis) perse- 
quemini, ut et vobis ipsis honori, parentibus aliisque amicis 
gaudio, rebusque publicis emolumento esse possitis. Et quam- 
diu inter hosce parietes Academicos versamini, et has sedes 
Musarum amoenissimas incolitis, nunquam vobis in ulla re vel 
petentibus, vel rogantibus, defuero ; sed contra, quantopere potu- 
ero, vestram felicitatem ac utilitatem edocendo et ad ingenuas 
excolendas artes et scientias cohortando promovere conabor. 
Et Deus Optimus Maximus faciat ut quamdiu hujus Academ- 
iae alumni exstitcritis, vitas ducatis suavissimas ; et quum vitam 
academicam, cursum scilicet quadriennium, perageritis, fructus 
vestrae industriae copiosissimos recipiatis, et in saecula saeculo- 
rum vita beatifica in coelis perpetuo perfruamini omnes. 

Pupilli dilectissimi, pro hac vestra generositate eximia, etsi 
receptis beneficiis haud pares vel dignas, sincerissime tamen am- 
plissimas nunc remitto ad vos gratias. 

Sic rescribit, 
NEHEMIAS STRONG. 

Y. C., Julii 25", 1775. 





* This article was accompanied by the following note, addressed to the Editors : 


Gentlemen,—The following literary curiosity was banded me a few days since by 
the venerable Dr. Webster, and seems worthy, as a reminiscence of college life, to 
find a place on the pages of your Magazine. AtuMnus 


t The Rev. Joseph Buckiinster, afterwards a minister in Portsmouth, N. H. 
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STANZAS. 


I sroop within a “ place of graves,” beside a monument 
That bore a name I once had loved; and o'er the billock leant 
A blushing rose, that gently shed its perfume on the air, 


Yet dro ped its head, as if it mourned for one that slumbered there. 


1 would have plucked it in its bloom, for eweet it were to keep 
A flower, that, in its pride, had watched that fair « ne's holy sleep, 
But that I deemed ‘twere sad to see the fnendly Iossom fade. 


That once had bloomed in loveliness, where slept the buried maid 


And it were sacrilege, I ween, all carelessly to take 
The flower that, meeting other eyes, shal! tearful memories wake. 
I could not of its beauty rob the grave where beauty sleeps, 


Upon whose blushing buds distil the tears that nature weeps. 


Ob no, I could not rudely pluck the rose that, budding there, 
Had made the dwelling of the dead appear to me so tuir ; 


It may be that some sister soul delights to watch its bloom, 


And smiles amid her tears, to see the guardian of the tomb 


No, let it shed its frawrance here, and here its leaves be strow 
I’ pon her consecrated grave, for whom it bloomed alone ; 
*Tis hallowed by the mourner’s tear; its hues can only grace 


The sacred spot on which it grew—the maiden’s resting place. 


POETRY AND PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


PuysicaL Science, some maintain, is constantly invading the 
domain of poetry: removing the materials for its nobler crea- 
tions; and limiting the sources of its influence and power. The 
opinion evidently has its rise in a misconception of the true 
clements of the poet’s art—the sources of his inspiration. Sci- 
ence aims to unfold hidden facts—to expose error—to dispel 
gnorance by the light of discovery. Unless, then, mystery and 
error are essential ingredients, or the ground-work of poetry, 
Science is not its foe. We believe that “ Truth is the great 
yuickener and inspirer;” that the substitution of fact for 
theory or conjecture, sacrifices neither beauty, grandeur, nor 
power ; consequently, that the truths which Science brin 
to light are more agreeable to the mind—better suited to the 
poet's use in rearing the fabric of his song. We consider that 
the discoveries of Physical Science have greatly extended the 
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province of poetry ; unfolded new forms of Truth and Beauty ; 
multiplied poctic themes ; and furnished rich and ample stores 
of imagery and illustration. They have removed, as it were, 
the barriers which confined the mind to this nether world, and 
let it free to explore the outer regions of creation, whence it 
returns with enlarged conceptions of the extent and glory of 
the universe—with heightened reverence for the Creator, in 
view of His fathomless wisdom and Almighty power. 

from its connection with our subject, we notice, in the first 
place, that view of poetry which makes it the product of an 
early and a dark age; which maintains, that “as civilization 
advances, poetry almost necessarily declines.” Macauley, in his 
article on Milton, we think, has broached on this subject doc- 
trines which poorly comport with his fame as a critic, or with 
his brilliant and nervous style. He throws around the theory 
above mentioned, the charm of a striking illustration, admirably 
fitted to lead astray. I allude to his well-known comparison of 
poetry to the magic lantern; a passage apparently modeled 
after his own idea of poetry; to which, he says, “truth is es- 
sential, but it is the truth of madness—the reasonings are just, 
but the premises are false.” In his view, no poet ever tri- 
umphed over greater difficulties than Milton. Because, for- 
sooth, * He received a learned education ; was a profound and 
elegant classical scholar ; was initiated into all the mysteries of 
Rabbinical literature; and intimately acquainted with every 
language of modern Europe, from which either pleasure or in- 
formation was then to be derived.” Serious stumbling blocks, 
indeed, in the road to poetic fame! Wonder of wonders, that 
“the fire of Milton’s mind not only was not suffocated beneath 
the weight of its own fuel, but penetrated the whole superin- 
cumbent mass with its own heat and radiance!” Strange, 
passing strange, that the great poet could so completely triumph 
over the disadvantage of living in an age of light! The truth 
is, no one, without inverting the instrument of his mental vis- 
ion, can fail to perceive, that it is this very discipline of mind— 
this refinement of taste—this mass of information—this won- 
derful command of language, imagery, illustration—that gives 
its glory to every page—that gilds every line of Paradise Lost. 

Knowledge, then, in its extended sense, we consider essential 
to the poet. That comprehensiveness of view, which brings 
within its field of vision the whole history of humanity ; which 
fathoms the depths of the human oie, and traces to their 
source the passions and emotions of the soul; which ponders 
deeply the volume of creation, written with the finger of God, 


in characters of living light, and stamped with the impress of 
eternal truth. 
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So visionary are the notions which some entertain of poetry, 
that we are tempted to dwell for a while on its true nature 
and ends. 

“A poet,” says Wordsworth, “is a man, speaking to men.” 
This part of his definition, particularly, we admire. It recalls 
the mind from its dreamy wandering, to the confines of truth 
and common sense. We have taken no unimportant step, when 
we have thus disabused the mind of its misty conceptions, and 
satisfied ourselves that, instead of some etherial being, the poet, 
after all, is but a man. The true poet is a lover of humanity. 
Blessed with a warmer heart—livelier sensibilities—a benevo- 
lence purer and more expansive—a deeper insight into the 
springs of human action, than the generality of mankind, he 
enters with his whole soul into all that concerns his fellow men ; 
shares in their joys, and sympathizes in their woes. From the 
mourner’s lip he would dash the cup of grief. The rugged wa 
of honest and struggling poverty he would smooth. He would 
swell, as far as in him lies, the sum of individual happiness, and 
of general good. Contemplating man in his origin and sublime 
destiny, he would divert the sons of plenty, of want, of pleas- 
ure, of disappointment, and of care, from the vain pursuit of 
the fleeting joys of time; and point them to enduring possess- 
jons and eternal peace in brighter worlds. He would invoke 
the heavenly muse for aid to 


** Assert eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to man.” 


Are we told that the world awards the title of Poet to numbers 
who never aim thus to meliorate the condition of their race ’ 
True: but so far as they are deficient in the attributes we have 
specified, so far they fail to dignify, or they disgrace the name. 
They lack an essential element in the constitution of the true 
poet. Meteorlike, they flash athwart the sky with a transient, 
an unearthly glare. The true poet from a higher sphere radiates 
a serene and constant light. Such is the poet. What then is 
poetry ? 

Poetry, we are wont to regard, equally with prose, a means 
toan end. Without however attempting a definition, we will 
simply view it as the instrument which the poet employs to et- 
fect his end. Of the nature of this instrument—its Protean 
forms—its ever-changing hues—volumes might be written ; but 
these are points which do not fall within the scope of a mere 
definition. Thought is as essential to the poet as to the writer 
of prose. Language is but the medium of thought; and this 
the poet employs in its full power. Some seem to consider, 
- clegant and decorated language, in meter,” all that is essential 
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to good poetry ; subordinating the matter to the manner ; con- 
trary to the fundamental principle of all composition, whether 
prose or verse. Not so Irving, when he says, “ Phe true poet 
gives us the choicest thoughts in the choicest language” —thoughts 
which he beautifully styles “the spirit—the aroma” of the age 
in which he lives: “jewels,” of which language is but the 
“casket” for transmitting them in “a portable form to posteri- 
ty.” The same writer, with characteristic humor, happily hits 
off the class of critics we have in mind, in the exclamation of 
the self-complacent, chuckling, little quarto—* mighty well! 
and so you would persuade me that the literature of an age is 
to be perpetuated by a vagabond deer-stealer ! by aman with- 
out learning ! by a poet—torsooth—a poet !” 

It appears a favorite and common idea of poetry, that its 
rimary aim is to please. Genuine poetry we maintain has a 
we purpose. In effecting this purpose, it is true it imparts 
pleasure, by addressing, through the medium of language, those 
nobler affections of our nature, whose exercise is ever attended 
with the purest and most rational enjoyment. But the theory 
which limits poetry to the mere art of using words, as the Pain- 
ter colors, expressly to set pleasing pictures before the mind, is 
like that which should represent the artisan as polishing the 
tempered blade, merely for the warrior to confound the gaping 
crowd by the amazing dexterity with which he hews the air! 


We go further. If the poet himself, either inadvertently or 
willfully, thus pervert his divine art, to all intents he hangs his 
harp upon the willows. It wails but a wild and mournful dirge. 
The poet renders language effectual to his purpose in various 
ways. He paints scenes to please the mental eye. He strikes 
that chord in the human soul which vibrates to sweet sounds, 
when, as the “ Attic bird,” he 


* Trills his thick-warbled notes”— 


or, like Milton’s angels, pours out his thoughts in choral sym- 
phonies. He appeals to that striking feature of the mind, the 
principle of association ; when, by some charmed name, or 
ee allusion, he fires a train of thought that summons “ the 
yurial places of the memory to give up their dead.” The views 
we have suggested, we believe may be fortified by appeal to 
reason, and to the most admired poets, both of the present and 
of an earlier day. Such are Bryant, Wordsworth, Cowper. 
Milton—names to which Pocsy may point as peerless brilliants 
in her crown. 

_ We would cheerfully examine more at length the distinguish- 
ing features—the varied forms of development—the sublime 
creations, of this “imperial art.” We would fain follow poetry 
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into the different provinces of its appropriate domain—external 
nature—the human heart—man as an individual and as a social 
being—but our limits forbid. We turn again to the discoveries 
of Physical Science. 

In commencing, we remarked in substance, that some deem 
the progress of scientific discovery unfavorable in its influence 
upon poetry. This is merely one particular of that general 
theory which regards the extension of knowledge, and the de- 
velopment of reason, as prejudicial, if not fatal, to the imitative 
arts; among which poetry is placed. Our immediate business 
is with the specific charge; and we remark, that to us its un- 
reasonableness appears evident when we consider, that mvs- 
tery and error are not essential to poetry of the highest order— 
that science does not necessarily } er the pleasing effect of 
certain representations of Nature, which time and poetic usage 
have hallowed; but which, instead of being based on scientific 
truth, paint outward objects as they appear ; that where original 
poetic genius exists, it is absurd to suppose that its fire is quench- 
cd by the appropriate fuel for its support; that the empire of 
poetry has ever been, and will ever remain the same, so long 
as a human heart shall beat, or the frame of Nature stand, and 
the seasons roll their round. 

Physical Science, in its various branches, is daily bringing to 
light new truths; some striking for their beauty, grandeur, or 
novelty ; others important from their intimate connection with 
man’s temporal comfort and enjoyment; others still, from the 
place which they hold in the economy of the universe: ail fur- 
nishing aliment for the mind; exercising its faculties, rousing 
the imagination, refining the taste. One department acquaints 
us with the blooming wonders of the vegetable kingdom, from 
the flowers of every hue and clime, up to the cedar of Lebanon, 
or the monarch of our own forests. Another analyzes the vari- 
ous objects of which our senses have cognizance ; nay, it takes 
a fragment of the globe itself, and resolves it into its elements 
belore our eyes. One reads the records of ages in the barren 
rocks. Another collects the jewels of the mine; and the dia- 
mond, the amethyst, the emerald, the sapphire, sparkle in our 
sight. Another penetrates the mysteries of the skies, and be- 
lore its patient search they disclose myriads of revolving worlds. 
It transports us to the remotest star, and a new heavens stretch 
above us. We rise to the faintest luminary in those heavens, 
and still we behold a new firmament of radiant spheres. To 
this phenomenon we can assign no limit. Each fixed star amid 
these countless hosts it rationally infers is a sun to a vast sys- 
tem which circles round it. All these systems, it nobly con- 
ceives, roll in harmony about a common centre—which, as 
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it sublimely, but reverently conjectures, may be the throne of 
God! This brief and imperfect sketch can impart but an in- 
adequate idea of the ample materials for thought, elevated 
conception, and imagery, which Science furnishes the poetic 
mind. 

Physical Science, in connection with Revelation, we believe 
is destined to effect an important revolution in Polite Literature. 
It was a favorite thought of Grimké, that nations will hereafter 
arise, whose literature, for richness and majesty, will far sur- 
mass that of any former age, because it will be founded on the 
Bible “the only standard of immortal, all-pervading, immuta- 
ble thought—the unerring standard of taste.” Now the God 
of the Bible is the God of Nature : 


* He gives its lustre to the insect’s wing, 
And wheels His throne upon the rolling worlds.” 


But as we have remarked, it is the oflice of Physical Science to 
interpret Nature, to investigate her hidden mysteries and won- 
ders, and thus expand our conceptions of the power, wisdom, 
benevolence, of Nature’s God. The Poet then resorting for 
thought and inspiration to the unfailing source of truth and 
beauty ; and to Science for facts, imagery, and illustration, will 
address himself to themes commensurate with his loftiest pow- 
ers. The Author of the human mind made not its highest fac- 
ulties for nought. Nor can any theme more justly challenge 
the poet's skill, than that which would illustrate the energy and 
wisdom of the Creator; or celebrate his goodness in “ hallelu- 
iahs and hymns of praise.” Milton’s muse never plumed its 
wings for a holier flight than in that noble choral song which 
breathes the morning orisons of the first human pair : 


** These are thy glorious works, Parent of good, 
Almighty! Thine this universal frame, 


Thus wondrous fair,” Xe. 


It is no mere poetic phantasm to anticipate a day when “ error 
will have no place”—when the abuse of talents and gifts will be 
unknown—when the poet will strike his lyre only to themes 
worthy of his song. Time, with the revolving years, is hasten- 
ing its dawn. Through the glass of Prophecy and of Christian 
hope we can discern its bright and morning star. 
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LUIS DE CAMOENS. 


Tue latter half of the sixteenth century may be justly re- 
carded as one of the brightest eras in the history of modern 
literature. In England, it was the Elizabethan age ; in Italy, 
it was the period of the love, the imprisonment, and the mad- 
ness of Tasso; and the heroic muse and melancholy fate of 
Camvens, have given it a lustre in the eyes of the Portuguese, 
which even their cotemporaneous national misfortunes cannot 
obscure. But while the works of the master artists, who 
flocked about the court of the maiden Queen, are the objects of 
our earliest regard and our fondest admiration, while the praises 
of the Jerusalem Delivered are in every mouth, the Lusiad, the 
earliest modern epic, is scarcely known among us, and the name 
of its author, though connected with a sad story of hopeless 
love, of wrongs, and of privations, touches in our bosoms no 
chord of sympathy, awakes no feeling of sorrow. Let us turn, 
then, our attention from writers more familiar to our memory, 
and perhaps dearer to our hearts, and bestow it, for a time, on 
the bard of Portugal. Be assured, we shall not come back from 
our wanderings wearied with the monotony of the path, or dis- 
yusted with its nakedness and deformity. Though we may travel 


** O'er seas where sail was never spread before,” 


yet will we also tarry awhile, with the poct, at islands, whose 
green fields smile, and clear fountains sparkle in the light of an 
eternal sunshine, where the soft breath of the zephyr is always 
felt, and the flowers of spring are never-fading, we will stray 
along the banks of fairy rivers, 

Where bright reflected in the pool below, 

The vermil apples tremble on the bough,— 

Where o’er the yellow sands the waters sleep, 

And primrose tlowers inverted, dew~lrops weep, — 

Where, murmuring o'er the pebbles, purls the stream, 

And silver trouts in playful curvings gleam ;— 


or we will seat ourselves upon some wave-washed clifl, and 
yaze out upon old ocean, by the pale moonlight, listening to his 
ceaseless moanings, and watching his swelling and heaving 
waves, as they lash cach other on, and break even at our very 
leet. But first we will hearken to the story of the poet's for- 
tunes, as ithas come down to us, after the lapse of three event- 
lul centuries. There is a strange sort of pleasure, which we 
tecl in reading the works of those eminent at once for exalted 
talents and for heavy calamitics. The ballad of Sir Charles 
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Bawdin seems filled with a twofold beauty and tenderness, when 
we remember the fate of its unhappy author, “ poor Chatter. 
ton,” as Coleridge used to call him; and we read the Orphan 
with renewed interest and keener enjoyment, when we call to 
mind “ sad Otway,” friendless, hopeless, dying by the roadside 
of hunger. This is especially the case with the Lusiad, and its 
author, Luis de Camoens. He was born at Lisbon, in 1524.* 
That while yet an infant, he lost his father by shipwreck, that 
he was educated at the University of Coimbra, that he after- 
wards appeared at court, engaged ina love affair with a lady 
above his rank, and was consequently banished from Lisbon, 
is all that we have been able to learn concerning the earlier 
art of his life. In the seclusion to which he retired after his 
vanishment, he commenced the Lusiad. <A few years later, we 
find him fighting against the Moors in Africa, distinguishing 
himself by his activity and valor, and in the interval of freedom 
from military employments, continuing his great poem. 


One hand the sword, and one the pen employed. 


His conduct in Africa procured his recall to court ; but dis- 
figured by the loss of an eye, tormented by a hopeless passion, 
which was continually inflamed by the sight of its object, and 
distracted by poverty, by the ingratitude of a degenerate king, 
and by the intrigues of powerful enemies, he at length resolved 
to leave Portugal, and try his fortune in another land. <A few 
months after he had formed this resolution, he set sail for India, 
and then, for the first time, his affairs seemed to prosper. But 
his evil fortune had not forsaken him. He published, perhaps 
imprudently, some satires against the oflicers of government 
at Goa, where he was residing. As a consequence, he was 
banished to one of the islands in the Chinese sea, but, at the in- 
tercession of his friends, he was afterwards removed to Macao, 
which was then in the possession of the Portuguese, and a small 
office, the profits of which were, however, adequate to his 
wishes, was there conferred upon him. Here Camoeéns remain- 
ed five years, during which time he completed the Lusiad, and 
amassed a small fortune. At length he obtained permission to 
return to Goa, but the ship, which “ had laden with all his prop- 
erty, was wrecked upon the coast of Cochin China, and he 
himself barely escaped, carrying in one hand his manuscripts, 
while he sustained himself on a plank with the other. “If 
earthly immortality were worth as little as the ascetic moralists 


There seems to be some doubt as to the date of Camoéns’ birth. Mickle and 
Blake place that event in 1517, but Southey, whose authority we should prefer to that 
of both the above writers, positively assures us that it happened at Lisbon, in 1521.— 
Life and Writings of Camoens, Quarterly Review, xxvii. 
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would tell us,” exclaims Southey, from whom this portion of 
our narrative is taken, * then it had been happy for Camoéns, if 
the waters had closed over him forever.” Monch the unfortu- 
nate poct was treated in the kindest manner by the natives, a 
more unhappy situation than the one in which he was now pla- 
ced, can hardly be imagined. He was stripped at once of all 
his wealth—wealth, for the sake of which he had quitted his 
native land, and toiled on through suffering and misfortune for ten 
long years—and, to complete his misery, he here heard of the 
death of his mistress, which took from him his last hope, for, 
through all his adversity, he had cherished a fond expectation of 
returning to Portugal, and, emboldened by riches, of once more 
laving claim to her hand. It was under these circumstances, as 
he walked along the banks of the Mecon, near the mouth of 
which he had been wrecked, that he composed his paraphrase 
of that most beautiful of Psalms, “ By the waters of Babylon, 
we sat down and wept when we remembered thee, O! Zion.” 
After a series of calamities—shipwreck, poverty, impris¢ mment— 
he returned to Portugal in as deplorable a condition as when 
he left.it. In 1572 he published the Lusiad, but even this, ac- 
cording to the statement of Southey, brought him no relief, and 
afew years later found him subsisting upon the bread which 
an old Indian servant begged from door to door, and in hourly 
danger of dying from starvation. In this situation he was dis- 
covered by some of his friends, who hastily conveyed him to a 
hospital, where a little after he died, uttering with his last breath 
a prayer for his country, over which the clouds of political 
slavery were then fast darkening. Thus perished Luis de Ca- 
moens. “ What can be a more lamentable thing,” says an old 
Portuguese writer, “than to see great genius so ill rewarded ! 
[saw him die ina hospital at Lisbon, without having a winding- 
sheet to cover him, after having triumphed in India, and sailed 
five thousand five hundred leagues by sea! What a great lesson 
lor those who weary themselves night and day in ,studying 
Without profit, as a spider is weaving its web to catch flies !"* 
. * * . . * * 

Itis hard to form a correct judgment of the poetry of Ca- 
moens, especially when known only through the cold medium 
of translation. Of his minor writings we shall say nothing. 
Hallam, whom Macauley calls “a judge, but a hanging judge,” 
praises his sonnets ; and Bouterwek represents them as “ full 
of Petrarchic grace and tenderness, and molded with classic 
correctness.” 


The Lusiad, the great work of the poet, and that which lay 


— 


- - - -_ - -— —_— _——— 


* Southey. 
vou vir 15 
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nearest his heart, demands our most especial attention. The 
machinery of this poem 1s, perhaps, the most singular of any in 
all the rauge of epic literature. Jupiter and Neptune, Mars, 
Bacchus, and Venus, figure conspicuously in it, yet so mixed 
up—if we may use the expression—with Jehovah, with Christ, 
and with the Blessed Virgin, that it is hardly possible to distin- 
guish between them. The English translator, Mr. Mickle, has 
indeed assured us that the whole is but a lengthened allegory ; 
but the license of even Spenserian allegory would hardly admit 
of such confusion. It is mainly as a descriptive poet, that Ca. 
moéns excels. In this he much resembles Spenser. There is 
the same gentleness of expression; the same soft beauty in the 
Lusiad, that we find in the Faerie Queene. The episode of the 
Island of Venus, is one of the most beautiful productions in any 
language ; and when we affirm, that from it Tasso borrowed 
his gardens of Teneriffe, whither he makes Armida convey 
Rinaldo, that one remarkable passage he has almost literally 
translated, and that Spenser hath been equally free with this 
portion of the Jerusalem Delivered, we bestow upon the Portu- 
guese poct the highest praise. Yet, in reading the Lusiad, we 
cannot but feel the want of some marked characters—there is 
no Rinaldo, no Tancred, no generous and devoted enemy, and 
“the mighty Gama” too often becomes insipid. Gentle, undula- 
ting hills, and narrow, tlowery valleys; paths winding through 
shady groves ; fountains, waterfalls, morning, evening, ocean 
at midnight; these things are painted with a master’s hand. 
But when such subjects are leit, and we are merely following 
the narration, there is a lack of interest, for which even his de- 
scriptive beauties can hardly compensate. Yet he has, in one 
or two instances, shown himself capable of the highest flights 
of the imagination. The appearance of the Genius of the 
Ganges is a fine conception; and the introduction of the Phan- 
tom of the Cape, is equal to the noblest efforts of the poetic 
mind. The adventurous navigators are represented as gradu- 
ally drawing near the Cape of Good ILope, coasted along shores 
never betore visited by civilized man, amazed, bewildered, 
frightened by the strange aspect of nature, when, as the heights 
of the promontory are just in view, a black cloud overhangs 
the ship, darkness covers the ocean, the sun, moon, and stars, 
are extinguished, and from the bosom of the deep, a hideous 
gigantic form arises—the guardian spirit of the Cape. It fore- 
tells the many diasters which are to happen at that stormy 
place ; declares that with the approach of man its dominion is 
ended, and sinks into the waves forever. 

As a whole, the Lusiad doubtless abounds in faults, but its 
merits amply atone for its defects, and he who has not yet 
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perused it, has before him an unopened mine, whose ore is very 
rich—rich, though here and there alloyed with earthy matter— 
and though its bright surtace be in some places stained and dis- 
figured. As we turn over its pages, and dwell mournfully on 
the many and just complaints of the poet; as we heoe then 
exclaiming, sadly, 


No more the summer of my life remains, 
My auturon’s lengthening evenings chill my veins, 
Lown the bleak stream of tune, by woes on woes 


Winged on, I hasten to the tomb’s repose, 


we can almost see him bidding a tearful farewell to the lady of 
his love, and to his native country ; we listen to the wind howl- 
ing through the masts and cordage of his laboring vessel, and 
again behold that vessel dashed against the rocks of a distant 
shore, and the wrecked mariner struggling to preserve at once 
his manuseripts and his life; we accompany him to his prison 
at Goa; and when he is once more released and landed upon 
the soil of Portugal, we go with him from scene to scene— 
from the court to the beggar’s hut, to the hospital ; we hearken 
to his struggling utterance, and catch his last words: “1am 
ending the course of my life, but the world will bear witness 
how | have loved my country; I have returned not only to die 
on her bosom, but to die with her Pu. 


ORIENTAL RESEARCHES , 
OR, 
THE YALENSIEN DOWN EAST. 


‘** | will a round, unvarnished tale deliver.” —Shakspeare, 


You must know, gentle reader, before entering at large upon 
this tale, that the writer, in the autumn of °41, having passed 
unscathed through the ordeal of College initiation, and served 
one full year under the banner of Yale, (not, however, “ The 
Yale Banner,”) began to consider himself sufficiently learned to 
commence traveling. Accordingly, after resolving hiunself, for 
a while, into a committee of the whole on ways and means, it 
finally seemed good unto him to wend away Down East,to where 
the sun rises, and taking a fair start with the Great Racer, go 
round with him and see the world. The few pages of his jour- 
ual which are here submitted to your perusal, relate only to cer- 
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tain incidents connected with the Commencement anniversa 
of Raravan College, situated in the town of Quoddyville, state 
of Down East. The tourist has arrived at the city of Nebu- 
lone, upon the bay of Sourdabscott, renowned of old for fogs 
and codfish. Where, having been thus introduced, we leave 
him to figure for himself. And now, reader, if you would know 
farther of his where-abouts and what-abouts, “ he is of age, ask 
him.” 


JOURNAL OF INCIDENTS DOWN EAST. 


This being the week of the Commencement anniversary of 
Raravan College, I left Nebulone on Tuesday by stage for 
Quoddyville. This and the preceding day had been especially 
> se hy the showers of heaven. The rain had fallen almost 
incessantly. And the fog, the sworn adversary of all decent 
human vitality, on my first arrival here, sat waiting upon the 
shore with open arms, nay, came out several miles upon the 
water to bid me welcome. And most faithfully did he attend 
me. It was in my food, and in my drink ; and every article of 
dress and the skin itself was permeated and saturated with the 
insidious mist. When I walked by the wayside it hung—a 
thick dim veil—over all the objects of creation. 1 could hear 
the voices of fellow-beings, the roll of carriages, and the din of 
the city coming up around me out of the mist; but all, save the 
little circle about my own person, as invisible as the doings of 
the dead. I shut myself up in the sitting room, and took a 
newspaper to beguile the time; but was scarcely adjusted upon 
the sofa before this all-pervading spirit came rolling in at the 
window like the smoke of the pit. I fled to my bed-chamber; 
and lo! he was there. I buried my face amid the pillows ; and 
still | smelled his suffocating breath. And in my sleep | dream- 
ed the fingers of a giant were griping my throat, and waking 
found myself choking with fog. 

logs, no doubt, have infested other places, and mystified oth- 
er eyes than mine ; but let any one have the experience, and he 
shall avow all other terrene clouds, that ever visit this mundane, 
to be blessed pillars of light, compared with your real, tran- 
scendental, Down East fog—impenetrable by the sun in his 
meridian glory. So thick, heavy, and palpable, one would give 
oath it could be shipped in crates to the West Indies ; or cut in 
slices and trafficked in the streets for consolidated steam. 

Such was the fog through which we were compelled to fur- 
row our way to Quoddyville. A word or two should also be 
expended upon the roads—although perhaps they may meet 
with no better reception than is wont to befall good seed sown 
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by the way side. In a dry season, Down East is unrivaled by 
anv other State in the Union in the highways she casts up. On 
this occasion, however, our whole journey lay along upon the 
upper superficies of a stratum of clay. So that although the 
road, when well baked in the sun, presented “ a more excellent 
way” than pavement itself, being one continuous brick, smooth 
and solid ; yet, under the copious dilution it was then eX peri- 
encing, this prolonged brick was resolving itself into its con- 
stituent elements, aflording now one continuous trough of mor- 
tar. At length, having spent nearly eight hours wallowing 
through this “ horrible pit and miry clay,” our driver shouted 
his final whoa! in front of The Wild Goose Hotel, Quoddyville. 
“And thereby hangs a tale.” For once, upon a time since 
the recollection of many persons now living, the landlord of 
this same Wild Goose Hotel had become notoriously infamous as 
keeping one of the most unconscionable rum shanties in the 
land. His bar-room was the common reservoir of all the bloat- 
ed and carbuncled vagabonds of the region, a scene of constant 
carousing, fighting, and drunkenness. "Twas said, too, he kept 
other inebriating articles not manufactured in distilleries—al- 
though there is no question but they had been fermented, and 
sometimes contained alcohol. At all events, his house had 
proved the very vortex of ruin to many a high blood of Rara- 
van College, and was regarded with a kind of religious horror 
by all good souls in Quoddyville—till a club of knowing dames, 
under the stimulating operation of a tea-party, conceived a plan 
of ridding the village of this crying pest. The obnoxious land- 
lord, Col. Koon, was induced to enter into compact “to sell 
out,” for a certain sum to be paid at or before a certain day ap- 
pointed. A subscription was forthwith put in circulation to 
raise the required amount. Meetings were held for several 
nights in succession in the vestry of the Methodist Church, and 
an Anti-Colonel-Koon’s-Wild-Goose-Tavern Society, duly or- 
ganized. For several days the whole air of the place pro- 
claimed that the Virtuosi of Quoddyville had taken up the con- 
ception of some unusually important manceuvre, And so it 
was. For long before “the appointed day” had arrived, the 
Treasurer of the Anti-Colonel-Koon’s-W ild-Goose-Tavern So- 
ciety, in open meeting, reported that the self-denying proprietor 
of the Temperance Hotel, and other gentlemen of cash in the 
town of Quoddyville, had benevolently advanced the requisite 
sum for purchasing the stand of the Wild Goose Tavern. 

After the long and rapturous burst of applause that followed 
this report had sufficient y subsided, a committee was chosen to 
wait on Col. Koon, and demand the surrender of his bar-room, 
by virtue of the compact aforesaid. Mutual congratulations 
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were exchanged, and not a few tears of joy poured forth, that 
their community was so soon to be purgated of this moral Cat. 
aline ; so that parents, who should hereafter entrust their sons 
to the bosom ot Raravan College, might lay down at night and 
sleep in peace, unharassed by the dreadful fear that they were 
wasting their substance in riotous living in the pandemonian of 
the Wild Goose Tavern. Next morning, betimes, the official 
committee summoned the venal landlord into his counting-room, 
and opening their coffers before him, triumphantly demanded 
the fulfillment of the stipulated treaty. The little Colonel qui- 
etly pocketed the clever pile of cash, full twenty-five per cent. 
more than the establishment was worth, and taking his cap, 
very resignedly walked out, leaving the vacant bar-room and 
bed-chambers as a trophy of the zeal and valor of the Anti-Co- 
lonel-Koon's-Wild-Goose ‘Tavern Society. 

But alas! how often does the golden apple of mortal hope 
become ashes even in our teeth! ‘The snaky Colonel just stept 
across the street, into a more commodious building, already se- 
cretly purchased, at about half the price paid him for his for- 
mer seat, where, flinging wide open his massy doors, he dis- 
played a new and ampler bar-room, and chambers bestowed 
with such rare articles of furniture—animate and inanimate, 
spiritual and corporeal—as would hush the grumbling even ot 
a Boz. And betore the sun sat, the good people of Quoddy- 
ville, to their immeasurable chagrin, saw the sign of the Wild 
Goose Hotel, with its phanix bird newly emblazoned, swinging 
proudly over a magnificent establishment, just opposite the late 
rescued mansion. So the last state of that man was worse than 
the first. And there still stood the Hydra Hotel ; and _ there 
still, as we alighted, appeared the little burly landlord, grinning 
at the door. 

Having unfolded this tale, I will now proceed with my jour- 
nal of incidents—just as I then proceeded up street towards the 
Colleges, that is, with unstudied pace, through mud and over 
pine-plank sidewalks. I soon secured a lodgement for myseli 
both in the house and good graces of a widow lady, Mrs. Farn- 
lee, who very considerately condescended to inform me, she 
had made special preparation for the reception of distinguished 
gentlemen trom abroad. “ No doubt, Ma’am,” quoth I, as I be- 
held the rouge and ruffles in which she had disguised her “ mor- 
tal coil.” How the first night passed away I am not able to 
state, as at an early hour I entered into conclave with the god 
of dreams, and continued the exercises till the gong of the 
breakfast bell summoned me forth again to the land of realities, 
to deal with “ more substantial stuff than dreams are made of.” 

At the hour of nine A. M. the church bell rang, announcing 
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the meeting of the Andalusian Society; and having my no- 
tions, touching the public meetings of literary societies, shaped 
chietly upon the Yale model, methought | noticed here some 
few peculiarities. In the first place, | tound the Colleges situ- 
ated in an open sheep-pasture, and the bleating of the ewes and 
the tintinabulum of the bell-wether were heard beneath the very 
sanctuary droppings of the halls of science. Considered as 
buildings made with hands,” they differed not essentially trom 
those of my own Alma Mater, except in number; for were they 
one less they could not be named in the plural. The Chapel, 
however, in size and construction, within and without, was, in 
sober truth, inferior to many a common wooden schvol-house. 
The magnitude of its bell may be judged from the fact, that two 
mischievous boys, not long since, having frequently been annoy- 
ed beyond all patience by its disrespectful jingle, just when they 
were giving the finishing touches to a labored piece of sleeping, 
plucked up their spirits, and tugged up their bodies to the piti- 
ful eminence of the cupola, and then and there, with unholy 
hands, did lower the noisy nuisance down the lightning rod, and 
transport it a sabbath day’s journey upon their shoulders, to its 
final deposit in a mud slough. 

Now there was at this time, in the land of Down East, a 
much-traveled Doctor, who had just returned from a short call 
upon a few patients of his, on one of the Japanese Islands— 
bringing with him one of the natives to experiment upon at 
home. And he it was, with his native, that was to hold forth 
as orator to the Andalusian Society, on this occasion. 

by this time a process was in operation in front of the pigmy 
chapel, which they instructed me was called, forming a proces- 
sion. And, indeed, on closer observation, the several classes 
did seem to be arranging themselves into a line, and as it were 
in obedience to the laws of academic polarity ; for I could not 
discover that any one was acting at all as master of ceremonies, 
but every one seemed, as the historian has it, to be his own 
“dus et instigator.” “ And why stand they here so long in the 
mud and fog ?” I inquired ; “ has not the orator arrived!” “QO! 
Nir.” quoth my companion, “ they are waiting the band of mu- 
sic.” “So then you are to have music, eh!” “Certainly, Sir; 
do you march without music at Yale’? We could not think of 
going in procession, Down East, without a band of music; and 
we shall probably, too, show you something splendid of that 
genus; for we have hired a brass band from over a hundred 
miles distant, to regale us with sweet sounds on this literary ju- 
bilee—lo! there they come.” And there they did come, to wit : 
a flute, a clarionette, a common military drum, a trombone, and 
one vr two other instruments of brass. “ Now, Yale,” thought 
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I, “thou art vanquished! the Philistines are upon thee, Sam. 
son !"—as the music ‘gan pipe and the procession ’gan move, 
But all my sublime conceptions of the superior way of doing 
things at Raravan College, were soon to be dissipated. Hear. 
ing a commotion to the windward, | raised my eyes, and be. 
hold ! there was the oracular Doctor, the orator of the day, in 
full trot, spanking through the puddles across the sheep-pasture, 
sadly discomfiting the ewes in his hot haste to overtake the 
procession; which having achieved, he fell in as rear guard, 
and marched up street to the church, Ilis oration treated of 
the marvelous workings of the healing art among the Japans, 
particularly of his unrivaled success in removing singular ex- 
erescences from various parts of the bodies of the afflicted ; all 
which was highly instructive and edifying to the honored mem- 
hers of the Andalusian Society ; as was also the coppery Jap- 
anese, who, arrayed in his native costume, sat, during the per- 
formance, upon the stage, in front of the speaker, attracting uni- 
versal attention. In about an hour and a half he had toiled 
through his Aisculapeiad, closing it, by way of peroration, with 
sundry professional remarks on the female — of Japan. 
And | found at dinner table that day, all lips declared it a mag- 


nificent oration, entailing everlasting honor on the literary taste 
of the Andalusian Society. 
Next came off the anniversary of an association, entitled by 


its oral functionary for the day,“ The Phi Beety Kappy Society.” 
A Mr. Alias, of a neighboring State, was the elected orator, in 
whose default, however, a certain Judge McRuel had been sub- 
stituted. And to form any suflicient idea of the assinine quali- 
ties of this Judge’s genius, you must imagine an unfeigned 
Hudibras, or perhaps better, his donkey mouthing out a sober 
oration on a literary subject. You might have sung a psalm 
tune at the close of each sentence, without impinging at all 
upon the one next succeeding. His words came dojing out, 
dull and monotonous as the wagging of an old-fashioned pen- 
dulum. And as for ideas, he shunned them as a mariner would 
avoid breakers. After about two .hours, his oration began to 
operate upon the crowded audience, as would a dose of Bran- 
dreth’s pills upon the bowels of a gorged glutton, In rehearsing 
the catalogue of the “Phi Beety Kappy” men of that Institution, 
when he came to the name of him for whom himself was act- 
ing proxy—* and Mr. Alias’—he remarked, “whose absence, 
as your orator, on this occasion, we all deeply deplore,’ 
* Amen !” shouted one of the congregation, in clard voce ; at 
which a general wave of laughter passed over the audience, 80 
disconcerting the little Judge, that he was compelled to hem 
thrice ere he could proceed. The President of the Society 
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at t loki nga very “dejected pity at his side,” ever and anon 
ithing bis face ‘like - old hag undergoing the operation of 
th extraction. ‘Towards sunset the orator hit upon a new 
neh of the subject, upon which he longed to launch forth; 
hut very discreetly feared lest the patience of his audience, as 
well as his own moan was nearly exhausted, and therefore 
would conclude by giving a brief hist ry of the Alumni of 
Institution. Then he wing imbibed a half pint of water, 
and clarified his nasal extre mity, he proc eeded to vive a viritim 
biography of all the graduates of Raravan College, surnaming 
them very mode stly, “the wise men of the east.” At len: rth, 
when the day was well nigh spent, having used up his sixteenth. 
nd seventeenthly, and finally, and lastly, and once more, and 
ceili he won great applause by ceasing the clack of 
animal magpie and resuming his seat. 

After the cncomiums passed upon the Judge's harangue, of 

the A. M., I felt a prurient curiosity to hear the judgment of the 
lub upon this ye rlormancee. And whe nm the time came, | ob- 
served there was a little variety of opinion, Most, indeed, ad- 
dyed it a very abie essay, replete with important information, 
though somewhat too erudite for under: vraduates to compre- 
i. Atew thought it rather too long; and I noticed one 
blockhead, a Freshman, | believe, who stubbornly persisted in 
aflirming it was rather dull. 

Thus passed the first day of my visit to Quoddyville. The 
few amusing incidents that occurred on the following evening 
and night, | think, on the whole, are not worth rescuing from 
the jaws of oblivion. Therefore my journal continues trom the 
next morning. 

This morn ushered in the day of days to Quoddyville. Its 
coming on was hailed about the C ‘ollege premises by the rum- 
bling of drays, the bleating of sheep, and the firing of crackers. 
The area about the church was teeming with a greater medle "y 
of peddling geniuses, than ever vexed the righteous soul of the 
prophet by their Sunday traffic in Jerusalem. Here, were cart- 
loads of pears, apples, melons, and cucumbers. There, a tent 
! canvas was stretched over half an acre of cheese, butter, 
humpkin-pies, gingerbread, and nut-cakes. Here, lay a squad- 
ron of hard-cider and beer barrels. There, a plantation ol oys- 
ers and hot-eoflee ; and yonder, a brazen- piped auctioneer was 
erving oll, “ wooden combs, gimble eS, razor straps, whips, jac k- 
knives, shaving soap, paste blac king,” &c., et cetera, ad infin- 
turn. And in the midst of all this, in the loft of a joiner’s shop, 
the celebrated ourang-outang was “ open at all hours for exhibi- 
tion.” The“ wise men of the east” were assembling from all 


quarters. And wise women, too, of every age and condition, 
vou. war 18 
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were fast making themselves visible about the Colleges; rup. 
ning now here, now there, wherever they saw others going. 
Just at this time the tide of immigration seemed to set for the 
chapel ; and following the multitude, I found the occasion to be 
a volunteer musical performance; not, however, by the brass 
band, but by an individual undergraduate, who had taken up 
the ngtion of astounding the natives with his vocal powers, ac- 
companied by a small organ that sat upon the floor in one cor. 
ner of the room. Some forty or fifty boys und matrons, and 
vid men and maidens, were crowded densely around the cen- 
tre of attraction. The hindmost ranks mounted upon the tops 
of the benches, protruding their eyes, and gaping with eager- 
ness to bless their vision with a view of this prodigy of tune. 
The little organ buzzed and muttered like a nest of humblebees, 
and even now are ringing in my ears the braying detonations of 
that young Apollo’s voice, as he sung— 


** We must have airy excrcise to live, and thrive, and grow ;” 
tagging each stanza with a robustuous chorus of 


** Fol lal lawl lul lawl, and fol lul lawl lul lar,” 


indefinitely produced; the grand diapason always terminating 
in an awlully melodious * hurra !” Thus was this royal melo- 


drama continued for the space of one hour, atter which the am- 
ateur saw fit to restrain his tuneful impetuosity ; and a red-hair- 
ed urchin, with one bare foot upon (Ais seat, and the other upon 
that, lifted up his cap and shouted, “ the show is all over.” 

The next movement was a general intlux to the libraries of 
the Andalusian and Procéan societies. ‘These were rooms in 
the basement story of one of the Colleges, and seemed to be a 
kind of universal depot for all the valuables of the respective 
socicties, containing various specimens, mineralogical, zoologr 
cal, ornithological, ichthological, and divers other ologicals ; be- 
sides not a few botanical, together with relics of antiquity and 
pictures of futurity ; and also any quantity of miscellaneous 
curiosities, that could not be classed under either of the forego- 
ing heads. ‘The books and other literary matters, above men- 
tioned, were deposited upon shelves built only against the walls 
of the room; leaving the whole interior area free from all in- 
cumbrances. And this was now completely crowded and 
bejammed with the two sexes promiscuously intermingled. 
Among the other rare articles of science of the Procéan Soci- 
ety, there was an Indian bow and arrows, and with these the 
ladies, generally, were more interested than with all the other 
literary specimens put together. I observed each fair one, a8 
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she gazed upon it and handled it, grow suddenly sad and crest- 
fallen, as if suspicious the Procéan Si wicty had robbed Cupid of 
his only efficient weapon. 

The procession was formed under more propitious auspices 
than on the previous day, preceded, however, by the same brass 
hand; and before it no one, not even ladies, were allowed to 
enter the body of the church. The rush of the waiting multi- 
tude was, therefore, still more amusing, being composed impar- 
tially of the two sexes. ‘The instant the line of procession was 
broken, in came the impetuous bisexual torrent, bounding, pitch- 
ing, rolling, and jamming, to the utmost peril of ribs and bonnets, 
and the utter annihilation of modesty. “(One cheff dee owver, that,” 
burst from the throat of a boarding school Miss, as some half a 
seore of the fair sex came tumbling into the slip behind me, 
without any regard to the centre of gravity, or the pronuncia- 
tion of French. After the fury of the tumult was past, I beheld 
the President in the pulpit, accoutred in ancient style, with white 
square-cornered cravat, and triangular cap. The brass band 
stood furth in bas[e] reliet, in the gallery ; and whether it was 
that he had no taste for music, or on the principle of division of 
labor, or for what other cause | know not, but so it was, that the 
President had nothing to do with this same redoubtable brass 
band. The marshaling of this corps seemed to be totally com- 
mitted to a huge, coarse-grained, potatoe digger, who, when- 
ever their tunetul services were wanted, smote thrice upon the 
stave with his ponderous staff, and shouted music / in style right 
military. A few common airs and train-band marches were 
played, but not a word sung during the day—saving the afore- 
said “show” in the chapel. 

It could not have been prejudice, that made the performances 
pon the stage seem to lack that manliness and maturity of 
thought, which from my former associations | was vainly led to 
expect. They certainly were puerile, strongly reminding one, 
that “ education forms the common mind.” ‘The manner of the 
speakers was a tissue of unmingled awkwardness; and well it 
might be, as they are blest with no “ lessons in elocution,” from 
the day they enter the College lists, till they step upon the stage 
lor public exhibition. In this instance, the performances would 
have been an excellent burlesque on oratory, were it not, that 
the bufloonery seemed too natural and altogether overdone. 
Often would the speaker, in the midst of a high-wrought sen- 
tence, while gesturing vehemently, lose himsel!, and stand with 
arms extended, waiting the voice of the prompter. 

There was but one session, continuing from ten o'clock A. M., 
till about two P. M. And I noticed from several parts of the 
house, that the audience, especially the feminine portion thereof, 
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had stored their pockets with such substantial stuff as cheese and 
buttered biscuit, with which they did regale themselves exten. 
sively during the interludes by the brass band. 

When the momentous hour came for conterring the degrees, 
the candidates ascended the stage by fours, and thumbing the 
corners of what seemed a quadrangular card of pasteboard, the 
President “opened his mouth and spake” the talismanic words, 
that transformed them from clowns to Bacalaureates, and put 
into their hands the sheepskin amulet that was to keep them so, 
Their custom in relation to the “ secundus gradus” is suflicient- 
ly singular. I will record it, as it was told me by one of the 
then graduating class. “ Every Fall,” said he, “ each student 
is taxed fifty cents, for the purpose of raising a fund to defray 
the expenses of a Master-of-Arts Dinner. This isa law of the 
corporation, And then, as they are obliged by the statutes to 
prepare a great dinner, so of course they must provide A. M’s 
to eat it. For undergraduates, although the feast is furnished 
entirely at the twitch of their own purse-strings, may not so 
much as lick the crums that fall from the Masters’ table. The 
Faculty therefore send letters hither and yon, through the State, 
to the recent Alumni, inquiring who of them can most conven- 
iently come up to Quoddyville, and display their superlative ca- 
pacities for mince pie and roast pig. Of the more worthy, it 
generally happens, that many are engaged in some useful occu- 
pation, which they cannot just then leave. Others are abroad, 
or sick, or for various reasons cannot come up to the feast, and 
ergo, can never become Artium Magistri. There is always, 
however, somewhere in the land, a modicum of educated loaf- 
ers, who have nothing else to do than attend horse-races and 
commencements, and eat and sleep. And from these a sufli- 
cient number is collated to fulfill the complement, one of whom 
must deliver himself of an uncommon oration, at the close of 
the other commencement exercises. From the others, the only 
condition required is, that they gorge and batten themselves, at 
the expense of poor Freshmen, till they become truly great men, 
whatever were their former dimensions. And ever thereafter, 
an A. M. is condemned to dangle from the extreme end of their 
name, like jewels in the snout of a swine.” 

But nothing in my nostrils savored more strongly of the lu- 
dicrous, than to notice what a universal Coflee House, for all 
sorts and sexes, the Colleges became. The siairway, from the 
ground to the garret, was often densely thronged with Ladies 
and Gentlemen, and males and females tempestuously inter- 
mingling. In almost every room might be seen miscellaneous 
collections of the two sexes, singing songs, playing backgammon, 
bussing, smirking, “and various other things, too numerous to 
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mention.” These things were common on any day of the week 
of Commencement, but especially was it true on Wednesday ; 
and what rendered the farce still more ridiculous, was the mot 

oy character of the feminine multitude, comprising those of all 
staves of cultivation, from ladies such as she who wrought the 
“cheff dee owver” of the day before, down to creatures scarce- 
ly distinguished from the vegetable kingdom. These, having 
their ideas of the marvelous first excited by the wondrous para- 
pharnalia of the library rooms, and thinking all the apartments 
contained articles equally curious and amusing, would rush up 
stairs in troops, and bolt in at the first open door, without cere- 
mony or reserve. In this manner the rooms were most cruelly 
infested with these curiosity hunters. Students were obliged to 
make their doors all fast, in order to secure an opportunity to 
change dress, or attend to any private matters whatsoever, unmo- 
lested by females in search of something to see. I was oeccu- 
pying a chamber with a Raravaniensien, who was somewhat of 
a wag, When the door opened, and we found ourselves called 
upon by a score or so of the other sex. “ Any curiosities her 

ty look at?” inquired the foreman, or rather the forewoman, of 
the group, at the same time rolling wildly in their sockets a 
pair of lobster eyes. “No, my dears,” replied the Raravanien- 
sien, “none that we choose to exhibit just now.” “ Why, they 
told me down chamber,” continued the vocal weed, “ there was 
more curiosities up above.” “O! well,” rejoined my pro tem- 
pore chum, “there are more curiosities up above, no doubt, only 
keep going right straight up, till you find them.” This was the 
ordinary method of getting rid of them, each one, in answer to 
their inquiries, directing them to the chamber above. And thus 
several parties, in the course of the day, were sent into the gar- 
ret to search for curiosities, where, no doubt, their literary long- 
ings found high entertainment. 

Such was the Commencement of Raravan College, for the 
Autumn of 1841, And ‘twas strange to mark, how soon after 
the close of the exercises, the multitude dispersed, and the Col- 
lege halls were desolate. Trunk after trunk was handed down 
the stair-way, and I heard the roll of the carriage as they de- 
parted. And ere the sun sat, of all the busy feet and glad hearts, 
that so lately thronged those aisles, not a voice broke the still- 
hess,nota footstep echoed thre ugh the silent halls. Not a sound 
was heard, save the tinkling of the sheep-bell, and a few strag- 
gling notes of music sailing in the air, as if sent from an angel's 
harp to console the lonely. Orx. 
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Tue drowsy day-star, harbinger of morn, 

Ilis fading lamp in haste lights up again ; 

Hlow tur through night that herald beam is borne! 

Telling the shaded earth and silent main 

The king of day shall soon resume his reign : 

The dusky mount puts on a robe of gray, 

And wide o'er gloomy dell and dewy plain, 

Pierced with his many numbered arrowy ray, 
Darkness rolls back bis troops, and tlees before the Day. 


Then swiftly on the gazer’s dazzled eye, 

The sun leaps forth to run his mighty race ; 

How like a giant, joying to o’erspy 

The ample heavens—fit range for his proud pace ; 
Bright is thine eye, as when thy burning gaze 
Looked out upon the ea:th’s primeval morn: 
Twin brother thou of Tune—thy glonous face, 
While on his lagging wing are ages borne, 


Preserves its placid front and golden beams unshorn. 


On all things earthly death bath fixed his seal ; 
©’er all that’s beautiful hath breathed decay ; 
There's nought so great or glorious but must feel 


His withering touch, and sink to dust away 


Yon stalwart oak that mocks the tempest’s sway, 


Shaking his angry arm at every blast, 
Prone on the ground his mighty form shall lay— 
His lofty head to low dishonor cast, 


And all his brawny limbs the prey of hinds at last. 


Oh! many an empire ‘neath thy changeless eye, 
Hath risen to glory, or to darkness gone ;— 
With ceaseless flow Euphrates rolleth by, 
Laving the ruins of proud Babylon. 

Thou vocal river, ever rushing on, 

With thy low dirge an empire’s grave beside, 
Canst thou not tell of battles lost and won, 

Of bravery, beauty, splendor, wealth, and pride, 


Of passions here that lived—to greatness grew—and died ? 


Thou art the mirror of all human things, 
As thy waves chase each other to the sea ; 
So generations into being spring, 

And swillly pass to vast eternity. 
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Thou babbling wave—thy dulcet murm’rings be 
No true historian of man’s decay— 
Brief is thy tarrying—transient thou as he ; 
In trembling haste thou dost the call obey, 
Ot Ocean’s restless voice, impatient of delay. 


But yonder sits amid the noon-tide hours, 

The chronicler of ime. How vad the while 
O’er these fall’n fanes his yellow beams he pours, 
And desolation mocks with golden smile. 

Once here to crowded mart and busy toil, 

He numbered days and marked the rolling years ; 
Till leaguering foes, with their prevailing guile, 


Prought down her regal pride to dust and tears ; 


Yet shines he calmly on where searce her tomb appears 


Ay, thou hast seen when earth was fair and young, 
When man was happy and of guileless soul, 

How glad the morning stars together sung, 

And angel shouts rang round the starry pole ; 
When to huis blissful bower the tempter stole, 

And filled his breast with Passion’s rebel throng ; 
Then sin’s black current raged beyond control, 
Like some dark nver rolling deep and strong, 


Till its mad volume leaps the broken crags among. 


This morning, journeying from the orent lands, 
What scenes have met thine all-beholding eye 
The wild Arab, that, scorched on desert sands, 
Distends his parched lips with wailing cry, 

His red eye shrinking from the brazen sky— 
The reckless Tartar on his bounding horse ; 
And China’s myriad swarms have passed thee by,— 
And Afric’s son—child of prophetic curse, 


And realms of unknown name, ruled by despotic force 


And marble ruins o’er dead empires fall’n, 
And clouds and storms that hide thy face from men, 
And Europe's towns with life o’erflowing swoll'n ; 
Old Ocean greets thee on thy path ; and then 
Hesperia lies beneath thy far swept ken ; 
Palenque’s nameless gods and sculptured stone, 
And last, Pacifie’s placid waves again 
Receive thee into rest—O mighty Sun! 

Rest from thy weary toil—the giant race is done. 
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Tue name of Sir Philip Sidney is associated with many pleas- 
ing recollections. He was one of the greatest ornaments of 
the most glorious reign that England can boast; one of the 
chief favorites of that great Queen, whom our parent nation 
has ever regarded with admiration. 

He inherited from a long line of ancestors all their noble and 
knightly qualities, without their faults ; and may be considered 
as “the chain or connecting link which was interposed between 
the chivalric pageantry which had gone before, and the scarce- 
ly settled refinement which succeeded.” He united all the ac- 
complishment which youthful ardor and talent could acquire or 
bestow, “fascinating courts with the variety of his powers and 
address, leaving the learned astonished at his proficiency, and 
the ladies enraptured with his grace ;” in fact, he was the “beau 
ideal” of all that is noble and lovely. He was one of the few— 
whe cannet be considered the partial and sole property of an 
individual people—in whom all nations are interested. He ex- 
alted his country in the eyes of other nations, and the country 
he honored, if she do her duty, will not be ungrateful. Eng- 
land ought, we cannot but think, ever will, place him among 
the noblest of her sons. 

Criticism ought not to lay its blasting hands on the produe- 
tions of such a man, were they even inferior to expectation. 
The hasty productions of one who died at so early an age, and 
was so deeply engaged in the affairs of active life, ought not to 
be brought into comparison with the master-pieces of professed 
authors. His whole object in writing was to make his readers 
wiser and better; and his untimely fate should dispose us to 
look with favor on his works, which can be considered only as 
the fruits of youth. Yet his writings need no indulgence of any 
kind. Ifis was an intellect holding in its grasp a knowledge of 
all arts and sciences, and having the power of delighting and 
enchanting his readers; an imagination abounding in all the 
images of creation, and the fairest visions of human and more 
than human excellence ; a quick and lively sensibility ; a noble 
and generous heart, whose emotions gushed from their sacred 
fountain of feeling, with a spirit of joyous gladness. 

His Defense of Poesy, says an able reviewer, is, perhaps, the 
most beautifully written prose composition of the Elizabethan 
age, impregnated with the very soul and spirit of poetry, and 
abounding with the richest adornments of fancy. One might 
think that there was no need for a composition of this kind: 
and in this age of ours there would not; but when Sir Philip 
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wrote, according to his own account, both poetry and its pro- 
fossors had been reduced to the lowest form of degradation in 
the public esteem. If we are to consider what our author says 
as true, “he had most just cause to make a pitiful defense of 
pour poetry, Which, from almost the highest estimation of learn- 
og. was fallen to be the laughing-stock of children.” Its voice 
had become almost mute in England. With the exception of a 
few interior poets, many years had passed without producing a 
single person worthy to receive the remembrance of posterity. 
It had become necessary for some powerful advocate to step 
into the breach and battle in the defense of the noblest of man’s 
acquirements—to elevate it to that estimation which is its right- 
ful property. Under these disadvantages, and in so noble a 
cause, did our author engage. And right mantully did he bat- 
tle; he has reaped his reward in the success of his efforts, and 
in the imperishable renown of ages. 

Soon alter this period of darkness, the national literature of his 
father-land burst into a sudden blaze. His Defense paved the way 
for the appearance of Shakspeare and the great dramatists who 
succeeded him, by smoothing down the asperities of feeling 
which otherwise would have assailed them. And not only does 
this Essay excel in its object, but also in the purity and simplici- 
ty of its style, the strength and soundness of its reasoning, the 
rich fervor of its eloquence, and the variety and aptness of its 
illustrations. The Defense of Poesy may be regarded as a logi- 
cal discourse, from beginning to end, embellished by all the gra- 
ces of poetry and elegance. He begins by showing the antiqui- 
ty of poetry, he examines the nature and object of it as an art, 
he contrasts fairly the arguments on both sides, and then rejects 
or admits, as the proof may seem to preponderate. It is in- 
deed a beautiful piece, and well worthy of its author; and to 
those who can read it without pleasure and admiration, we can 
only apply the malediction against the contemners of poetry 
with which Sir Philip concludes it. “If you be born so near 
the dull-making cataract of Nilus, that you cannot hear the 
planet-like music of poetry ; if you have so earth-creeping a 
mind, that it cannot lift itself up to look to the sky of poetry, or 
rather, by a certain rustical disdain, will become such a mome, 
as to be a Momus of wetry, then, though I will not wish unto 
you the ass’s ears of Midas, nor to be driven by a poet's verses, 
as Bubonax was, to hang yourself, nor to be yee to death, 
as is said to be done in Ireland; yet thus much curse [ must 
send you in behalf of all poets; that while you live, you live 
in love, and never get favor, for lacking skill of a sonnet; and 
when you die, your memory die from the earth, for want of an 
epitaph.” 


vou vie. 17 
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The Arcadia, though not so uniformly pleasing and satisfac. 
tory, has always been considered the great foundation on which 
his fame must rest. There is not, indeed, so much uniformity 
in it as could be wished, yet there is perceptible throughout the 
whole work an “air of gentle pensiveness and of melanchol 
moralization,” which wins and fascinates. How close the friend. 
ship between Musidorus and Pyrocles, the two heroes of the ro- 
mance. And while we love and esteem Basilius, enriched with 
such domestic blessings, and happy in the love of his people, 
and Gynecia, rich in chastity and conjugal love, we cannot 
but detest the character of Cecropia, a proud and ambitious 
woman, who neglected no means, however vile, to gain her 
purposes. Our author has been eminently successful in pictur- 
ing the soft and gentle emotions of friendship and love. His 
descriptions of nature and her scenery are universally natural 
and delightful. In reading them, it seems as if the gentle 
breezes, which are wont to hover over such scenes, had found a 
voice, and are painting to us the delights of their favorite 
haunts. We can almost see the verdant landscape, or the an- 
ery waves dashing their spray as if in mockery; we seem to 
ear the warbling of the birds, the whispers of the forest, and 
the murmuring of the streams; we are removed to other and 
more delightful climes; we are transported, in imagination, to 
the “shady groves of Arcady and bowery recesses of Tempe.” 

Attempts have been made to supply the defects existing in 
the third book of the Arcadia, but like all other imitations, they 
lack the spirit of originality ; and, however closely they resem- 
ble the original at a superficial view, when we compare them 
more closely, we find that they have little of its peculiar char- 
acter. 

That the Arcadia has many faults, we do not pretend to deny. 
But we should remember that it was left naie and by the 
premature death of its author, was deprived of those finishing 
touches and corrections which it would otherwise have had: 
and it is rather wonderful, taking into consideration the disad- 
vantages under which it labored, that it is so comparativel 
faultless. And we may venture to pronounce Sir Philip Sid 


ney, if not the best, one of the best and most happy prose wri- 
ters of his time. 
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THE GOLDEN AGE OF ARABIC LITERATURE. 


We find in the history of every highly cultivated nation, some 
era rendered glorious by a constellation of those stars, which, 
at other times, shine singly and with intervening years. To 
these periods we give the name of Golden Ages of Literature. 
Rome saw her golden age, when Augustus loved to lay aside 
the sceptre of his wide dominion, to listen to the recitals of 
Virgil or of Horace. France saw her’s, when Louis XIV. as- 
sembled at his court Moliere and Racine, Pascal, Boileau, Cor- 
neille, and La Fontaine. England saw her's, when in the reign 
of * Good Queen Bess,” the genius of a thousand years seemed 
concentrated in a single age—when Shakspeare and Bacon, 
Raleigh and Spenser, lived and wrote. 

Yet never, in any nation, has there been an era so exclusively 
devoted to the acquisition of knowledge, as the Golden Ave of 
Arabian Literature—the reigns of the Abasside Caliphs. Where, 
in the world’s history, do we find libraries more acceptable 
tribute than silver and gold ?—peace granted to a submissive 
enemy at the price of a philosopher !—and governors instructed 
to collect, not wealth, but books’? Such instances of royal 
love of learning, are rare indeed. Philosophers, we know, can 
scorn the passing pageantry of earth for the immortal treasures 
of the mind; but the annals of declining empires teach us that 
courtly splendor is too often the pride of princes. It was left 
for Arabian monarchs to surpass all others in the encourage- 
ment of literature. The familiar name of Haroun Al Raschid, 
recalls in vivid colors the bright vision of our boyish day 
dreams. The gorgeousness of oriental luxury—the wonders of 
the Sultan’s court—the fairy world of romance—all conspire 
to weave a tissue of splendid associations around his reign. 
We think of him, however, rather as the protector of injured 
ladies, than as the cherisher of learning; as the chastiser of 
faithless cadis, than the patron of philosophers. Yet these are 
attributes as worthy of commemoration, as that love of adven- 
ture which has made him immortal in the pages of the charm- 
ing “ Tales of the Thousand and One Nights.” 

Whilst Christian Europe, fallen from the height of her old 
renown, Was enveloped in the darkness of those truly dark ages, 
learning and science had taken refuge in a land, that two cen- 
turies before had been equally degraded, but now stood forth 
the champion of knowledge. Under the illustrious Haroun, 
and his still more illustrious successor, Almamoun, the Augus- 
tus of the East, Bagdad became the nucleus of the literary 
world. Colleges and academies were founded. Philosophers 
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and scientific men of all nations, and of every tongue, were in- 
duced, by liberal offers, to make this Athens of the East their 
home. ‘The court seemed not so much the fountain of power, 
as the resort of men of letters, and the abode of science. The 
sword was exchanged for the pen, and the gates that were a 
short time since traversed only by armies, now opened to admit 
caravans laden with precious manuscripts, the tribute of con- 
quered provinces. Then knowledge was the direct passport to 
royal favor. The works of the most noted authors of antiquity 
were translated into Arabic. Amanuenses were continually 
employed transcribing rare or valuable productions. The dra- 
ma alone, in the whole range of literature and science, was 
neglected. Codes of laws were digested; medicine became 
more practically understood ; and the monarchs themselves su- 
perintended astronomical experiments. 

Nor was this spirit of investigation confined to the East. 
The colleges of Bagdad did not enjoy undisputed sway in the 
empire of mind—the Arabs of Europe rivaling those of Asia in 
their onward course. The Ommiades of Spain strove witha 
noble emulation to outstrip the old line of Caliphs in the paths 
of science. Cordova, Seville, and Granada, eagerly contended 
for supremacy in Moorish literature, and even exceeded Bus- 
sore, Bagdad, and Cufa, in the inducements held out to learned 
men. The literati of Europe drew their stores of knowledge 
from these Arabs, who so recently had deluged the world with 
their barbarous hordes. 

Other nations make slow and tedious progress; but they cast 
off, with a single effort, the trammels of ignorance, and from half 
civilized tribes were changed to polished nations. In the year 
641, the great library of Alexandria perished, through the ruth- 
less barbarism of Omar, and in 750, Affas, the first of his name, 
mounted the throne. The bigotry of Mohammedanism was now 
laid aside, and notwithstanding the injunctions of the careful 
prophet, Pagans and Christians were admitted to a fellowship in 
their privileges and pursuits. Not a town of importance, 
throughout the great eastern and western Arabic empires, was 
without its library; whilst every large city had its college, 
whither resorted, not the Mussulman alone, but the student of 
every land, who aimed to pierce the dark cloud that oppressed 
the energies of slumbering Kurope. These two great lumin- 
aries were connected by a chain of lesser lights, that stretched 
along the northern shore of Africa. Though inferior to the 
great sources of learning, the schools of Cairo and Alexandria 
were not unworthy of the land of the Ptolemies; and even 
Carthage might look, without disdain, upon the cities that 
sprung up around her deserted site. 
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With their glory, their college and libraries have passed 
away. The fall of Granada, alter five centuries of prosperity, 
shook the Arab power to its base. The returning wave re coil- 
ed upon Africa and Asia with a toree that paralized their ener- 
gies, and learning died away. The * last sigh of the Moor,” as 
Boabdil el Chico bade farewell to his native land, sang a sad 
requiem to the departure of the Golden Age of Arab Literature. 
All that remains of that once noble structure, is the remem- 
brance of Haroun Al Raschid, in the tales of the stroller, who 
lightens the sluggish hours of the again bigoted and benighted 
Mussulman, with the wonders unfolded to the jealous Sultan, by 
the matchless Sheherazade. . 

Nor is the rapidity of the rise of their Literature more won- 
dertul than its immense extent. Every branch and province of 
science, every ramification of the arts, had its devotees. The 
number of works produced within the lapse of but a few years, 
seems almost incredible. It can only be accounted for by the 
fact, that they are the fruit of the labors of an empire stretch- 
ing from the Indian to the Atlantic Ocean, and embracing the 
fairest half of the then known world ; and, by the fertility of 
vention engendered by their sunny climate. These causes, 
aided by the enthusiastic and imaginative nature of the people, 
have given to the world a literature equaling in extent that of 
all Europe. We cannot but lament, that from this vast fund 
of knowledge we are permitted to draw so slightly, and that 
we must be content to gain our information, and form our 
opinions concerning Oriental writers, from translations, which, 
in Whatever language they may be, can convey to the mind 
but faint impressions of the native force and dignity of the 
originals. The peculiar power of national idioms, the delica- 
cies of style and wording, are either weakened or entirely lost. 
We see their beauties, it is true, but they are clouded, and view- 
ed as it were through a veil, which reveals the striking charac- 
teristics, the form and features, but conceals the complexion 
With its ever-varying shades. Even in translations, however, 
we find much that is impressive, and much that is attractive ; 
their lively and picturesque images are not those which we 
have seen in so many forms and shapes, that they have become 
as familiar as “ household words,” and our well-trained imagin- 
ations may even sometimes be startled by the boldness of their 
metaphors, as the jaded hack is terrified, almost to madness, by 
the appearance of the wild and uncurbed rover of the praries. 
We look with admiration upon the spirit of the untamed steed, 
and let us not complain of the fire of the Eastern poet. 

Nurtured in the love and veneration of poetry, the Arabs 
have ever held the bard in high esteem. Long ere the appear- 
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ance of the great impostor, the muses shed the softening influ. 
ences of poetry upon their wandering tribes. Vieing with each 
other in the paths of poesy, as well as in the battle-field, the 
rise of a poet was hailed as a subject of general rejoicing, and 
made an occasion of congratulation to his family. Like the 
Provengal’s “Court of Love,” they had their court of poesy, 
where rival writers contended for the palm of victory, and the 
conqueror saw his verses, inseribed in letters of gold, suspended 
upon the walls of the holy temple at Mecca. Seven of these 
“Golden Poems” still exist, having escaped the withering touch 
of time, and prove that song and love were not unknown to 
these wild sons of Ishmael. Their rich and glowing imagery 
displays a depth of passion worthy of the days of chivalry, 
A puts to shame the cold effusions of more modern swains. 
The Epicurean voluptuousness at times exhibited, brings forei- 
bly to mind the jovial odes of Horace, as may be seen im a few 
verses which have been thus translated by Sir W. Jones: 


* But ah! thou know’st not in what youthful play, 
Our nights, beguiled with pleasure, swam away ; 
Gay songs, and cheertul tales, deceived the time, 
And circling goblets made a tuneful chime ; 
Sweet was the draught, and sweet the blooming maid, 
Who touched her lyre beneath the fragrant shade ; 
We sipped till morning purpled every plain, 
The damsels slumbered, but we sipped again. 
The waking birds that sang on every tree 


Their early notes, were not so blithe as we.” 


Indeed, we might often conceive that the pen of the old Ro- 
man, and not that of Leibid, or of Amru, had given birth to 
these soothing strains, did not the praises of the faithful steed, 
or camel, play a part in every effort of their muse, second 
only to the passionate pursuit of love. This, with the old Arab 
poets, Was a most prolific theme. Every poem commenced 
either with the exultation of the favored, or the lamentations of 
the disconsolate lover, The beauty of his “ well beloved,” was 
extolled in a series of images; her face likened to the sun or 
moon, her cheeks to roses, her teeth to pearls, her lips to rubies, 
and her tearful eyes to violets, bending with dew; if they sang 
of peace or war, love was ever mingled with their tale. 

Their roving pastoral life, and the scenes by which they were 
surrounded, gave a light and joyous character to the people. 
Dwelling in the Eden of the East, “ Yernen,” “the happy,” they 
caught from nature the true spirit of poetry. Enjoying that 
leisure which seems the undisputed prerogative of a southern 
clime, and possessed of a language unsurpassed in richness of 
abundance, with minds in the highest degree romantic and im- 
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aginative, their feelings sought utterance in the strains of the 
poet. Even rhetoric, in the days of Arab splendor, put on the 
strange garb of verse. When writing sober prose, they still 
f.jlow this poetic style, and throw an air of fairy-like romance 
around even the most abstruse sciences. 

A proneness to leave the substance and pursue the shadow, 
is, it must be confessed, but too often visible in almost every 
Arab writer. Carried away by their ardor, they were too apt 
to follow the subtle windings of their fancies, to the neglect of 
the truth. More fluent than profound, delighted with the mys- 
teries and sophism of the Aristotelian school, they lacked solid- 
ity, and if tried by the utilitarian tenets of the present day, we 
fear would find but little favor. Their style, though sparkling 
and abounding in striking metaphors and elegant images, 
wants that depth which distinguishes the authors of more north- 
ern lands. 

The influence exerted by Arab literature over southern Eu- 
rope, was undeniably great. From it the Provengals caught 
the lively measures and beautiful imagery, that give so true a 
charm to their sonnets, and by it rhyme was engrafted on their 
poetry. ‘These obligations, however, are trivial, when compar- 
ed with that which the world owes the followers of Mohammed 
for perpetuating and increasing the civilization which man had 
formerly acquired; for cultivating the arts of peace, whilst 
Christendom was employed only in wars, and for devoting 
themselves to the pursuits of literature, when all around was 
sunk in darkness. History there preserved the past, and added 
from time to time new treasures to her store. Philosophy kept 
by practice the intellect undimmed. Knowledge, which never 
inthe world’s history has been without some city of refuge, 
there found a home, whilst Europe was chained and debased. 

The Arabians, by their literature springing from native talent, 
and enriched with the love of the past, imparted to the people 
that their arms had conquered, Lar own treasures. They 
swept the nations with resistless force, ruled for a time the widest 
empire that the world has seen, and passed away. But the 
spirit of learning survived their overthrow ; they left behind 
them, though shrouded in gloom, the spark from which Europe's 
love of literature was rekindled, from which the fathers of 
Spanish and Italian song derived their inspiration, and from 
which proceeded the earliest tokens of the great revival of let- 
ters, which has rolled on in an unceasing triumph to the present 
day, and promises to roll on till 

** Death 
On scorched pinions with the dead shall he, 


And time, with all his years and centuries, has passed by.” N 
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LOVERS AND THE LOVED. 


Awnp what human being belongs not to both these classes ? 
Love is more powerful than wealth. His doimain is more ex. 
tensive, his sway more unlimited, his authority more lasting, 
than those of kings. Riches cannot rule all hearts; kings have 
often fallen so low that none remained “ so poor as do them rey- 
erence ;” but few, very few, are obliged to bear the wretched. 
ness of universal hatred. Love abides not merely in the dwell- 
ings of affluence and competence. He penetrates also the mis. 
ery of the hovel, and sits down amid rags and want to comfort 
and to cheer the children of wretchedness. Mankind are all 
lovers, and all the objects of love. 

But we attempt not now so vast a theme. If Love calls the 
world his plantation, and everywhere beautifies it with his gen- 
tle culture, he may well be said to have one field, on which he 
exercises his caprices, sowing it with smiles and tears, joys and 
sorrows, roses and thorns, in strange entanglement and confu- 
sion. Many know of no other domain of Love than this tan- 
wled patch; and the world calls those who wander here, lovers 
and loved. With these we have now to do. A youth ourself, 
perhaps ourself a lover, we would lift a little the veil that hides 
the secrets of the youthful breast, spend some idle hours in 
classifying the lovers of our own sex, and glance, timidly in- 
deed, at the fair ones who steal our hearts away. 

Let us first pursue the course of the lover in general, looking 
at him in the extremes of age, the young and the old lover. 
The young lover, timid and blushing, thinks the girls all angels, 
and she whom he loves, a seraph. He is a creature of ecstasy 
and rapture. By day, he moans to the winds the praises of his 
charmer, or, reclining on the banks of some bubbling rill, com- 
mits to the sparkling ripples the precious burden of his love. 
At night, she comes to him in his dreams, some pure being of 
another world, and imparts such a thrill of joy as wakes him 
from his sleep. But he cries not, “ Alas, it was a dream,” for 
he deems the vision of his dreams the real image of his earthly 
love. He knows not, that in truth, ‘tis the image that he loves, 
and not the mortal one whom his fancy invests with unearthly 
charms. But the deception is a sweet one. In her smiles he 
finds an exhaustless mine of delight, and her frowns—but he 
never sees her frown, and at the worst is only a little jealous 
when she smiles on another. 

The young lover commonly has for the first object of his 
passion, a lady who has ea her teens. The ease and grace 
of her manners, the gentle dignity of her carriage, and her con- 
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versation marked by cheerfulness and the desire of pleasing, im- 
press him with a sense of her superiority. He first admires, 
and then, almost ere he knows it, he is in love. He now seeks her 
company ome wy opportunity: at home, at church, taking sweet 
walks in the fields, he is ever at her side, yet never troublesome. 
The lady, who has unconsciously excited such a fervor of emo- 
tion within him, is indeed more than a common girl. She has 
the sagacity to discover his preference, and the sense to be 
pleased with the attentions of one whom she deems an ingenu- 
ous youth, although she little guesses the intensity of his love. 
The kiss which he has long tremblingly desired as a pledge of 
affection, (for his love is all too delicate for words,) she readily 
grants hin as soon as asked, meaning a mark of favor and friend- 
ship, and utterly unaware of the tender construction he will put 
upon it. But this dream of love cannot always last. Provi- 
dence sends her a lover suited to her age an taste, and our 
young friend must retire in silence, thankful that he has not un- 
covered to her gaze the fire that was consuming him, but still 
resolved to think her the fairest, purest, and best “* of woman- 
kind.” Or, if the vehemence of emotion overpowers his judg- 
ment, and he ventures to breathe to her his passion, and remind 
her of the kindness that excited his hopes, she will look aston- 
ished, and tell him, like Géethe’s Margaret, “ she only thought of 
him as a child.” 

But the buoyancy of the youthful heart is as strong as its pas- 
sions, a kind provision of superior Wisdom, without which the 
intensity of the soul’s young emotions would consume the body 
that encases it, long before manhood has schooled the heart to 
indiflerence, or steeled it against the crosses that environ us. 
Fora while he perseveres in his resolution of constancy, and 
the cruelty of his mistress revives his poetic vein: 

* Sighing like a furnace, with a woful ballud 


Made to his mistress’ cruelty.” 


He is determined to be unhappy, but begins to feel the want of 
some one to whom he may tell his determination. He therefore 
takes a confidant into his secret, tells him that he shall never for- 
get Amelia, and proves his sincerity by falling in love with Ma- 
ry, the sweet Mary, only two years his senior, whom he meets 
every day on her way to school. Mary is a little—a very lit- 
tle—coquetish. She gives him a modest glance and a smile as 
they pass. His heart is not yet proof against smiles. By de- 
grees, and much more eels than he is willing to confess to 
himself, the idea of Amelia gives place to thoughts of Mary. 
Hope hastens the conclusion: _ 
“Tis bope that feeds he kindling flame 


Which beauty first conveyed.” 
VOL. Vill. 18 
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For Amelia can never be his, and indeed he now sees the ro- 
mance of that attachment, but never reflects that he is enteri 
upon another scarcely less romantic, and indeed, if he knew the 
truth, scarcely less hopeless. For, what is most likely, Mary 
too is ignorant of his attachment. Their daily meetings are 
soon over, for she has left school; he misses her smiles and 

lances, the soft fuel of the flame, and although for a while 
1e still pleases himself with the idea of love, and blushes red 
when they occasionally meet ; yet soon another object catches 
his attention, he is foreed to confess that the love of Mary was 
a passing delusion, consoles himself with the reflection that af- 
ter all she was too old for him, and determines thenceforward to 
confine his affections to those younger than himself. 

He is now fully embarked upon the ocean of Love, bound 
for an unknown port, yet ever tancying the haven still in view, 
and ever, as deceived by one false appearance, enticed and 
cheated by another. This indeed is not always the event. Many 
a lover, at this stage of his experience, exchanges the mistress 
of his imagination, the shadow in his own mind which he has 
hitherto loved, for a mere mortal wife. 

If, however, the dominion of Fancy over him continue, he be- 
comes in time the old lover. We call him still the dover, al- 
though most men consider him but a gallant, for love is now a 
habit with him, and who so entitled to the livery, as he who has 
worn himself out in the service ? 

The other sex are no longer angels and seraphs to his mind. 
They have grown up with him, and he knows—alas! sad 
knowledge !—their faults and foibles. His former sweethearts 
are now stout, substantial mothers, and the airiness, the romance 
of woman is gone. He remembers the visions of his youth; 
but when he looks upon what was once so beautiful, he reeog- 
nizes not the forms that captivated then, but turns to girlhood 
again to find the creatures of his fancy. He now devotes his 
time to children just out of school; an ever constant beau, he 
makes his visits welcome by his services; till, in a fit of dis- 
gust, because the girl, who has grown up on his knee, marries 
the boy, whose pockets he has often filled with nuts and pen- 
nies, he proposes himself again to the spinster who long ago re- 
jected him, is accepted, and, with his bachelor’s coat, throws off 
the worn-out character of a lover. 

Not always, however, does the old gallant reach even this 
measure of happiness, Oftentimes, disappointment in the un 
satisfied search after perfection, renders fin fearful and misan- 
thropic, and sinks him into the confirmed old bachelor; and he 
vegetates for a while, the withered, dry, and useless stick, then 
drops at last into the grave, forgotten by the friends of his 
youth, and leaving none to bear his name and lineage to coming 
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times—a sad example of misdirected energy and wasted exist- 
ence. 

Enough of him. He has at best only an incidental relation 
to our subject, and we have described him chiefly by way of 
warning. Doubtless there are honest old bachelors, whom we 
must respect, though we cannot but pity, and wish they had 
fallen on happier times. But peace to their ashes! for they are 
living dead. . 

Reader, thus have we crossed the threshold of our subject. 
Or, to return to our simile of a thorny wilderness, we have, as 
it were, leaped the fence, and cast a general glance at those 
who wander within. ‘The subdivisions still remain; many rare 
and curious varieties of lovers, at some of whom we may per- 
haps look at some future time again. And then, there are the 
ladies, whom we may well call deers and fawns, hunted up and 
down this strange enclosure. As we see one and another of 
these gentle ones caught in the toils of love, and sinking in their 
captors’ arms, we may, perhaps, record for you what we can 
gather of their history ; albeit, it pains us to see them shrink 
from our gaze, and, almost, like the caught antelope, “ sigh in 
one breath tired life away.” 

Farewell, then ; if you like our rude beginnings, you shall hear 
from us again. If not, still respect our wish to please. 


EPTILEGOMENA. 


Farenp, with infinite pains and anxiety, we have spread before thee our usual lite- 
rary repast. Andif thou hast partaken of its severa! viands, and found aught of solid 
food to satisly the cravings of thy mental appetite, then art thou ready, doubtless, to 
taste the lighter dainties of the dessert. And while thou art mernly cracking thy 
nuts, or, perchance, an excellent joke with thy friend opposite, while thou art sip- 
ping—whatever suits thy palate—or filling the atmosphere with the flagrant aroma of 
the lortive weed, we bespeak thy attention to the hidden process which has prepared 
thee this public feast. Cunous and long it is, embracing as many manipulations and 
mysterious rites as the incantation of Macbeth’s witches. Nay, look not such aston 
ishment, gentle reader; for surely we do not mingle in thy food ** poisoned entrails,” 


” 


nor the *‘ sweltered venom ;” thanks to the punctuality and benevolence of our cor- 
respondents and ourselves. 

Hark! fora thought just now strikes us—an event worthy of notice, surely, in 
these days of famine. We wonder bow many sparkling eyes will glance over the 
pages of this Yale Magazine—how many minds wil! draw nutriment from its mental 
siore. The Freshman, we doubt not, will count it one of the novelties of this new 
world to him, and peep into it with eager curiosity. The Sophomore—alas! good 
frend, our experience makes us fear thou must soon stoop {rom thy proud elevation— 


Wil poke his head a little space out of a triangle, to wet his lips and become smart. 
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The Junior will read, and then look wise, very wise indeed, and with his cool philo 
sophic criticism, will enlighten those circling many a tea table. The Senior will put 
on overwhelming gravity, and, concentrating much wisdom in his eye-brows, wil) 
quickly be gutted with intuition into the pith of every sulject. And the ladies, too, 
we imagine we see their sweet faces smiling over our pages—their minds absorbed 
entirely in the breathing words—the flowing tresses falling over their peerless brows 
and rosy cheeks—and—but stop, or we shall be gone past recovery. 

Readers, all, we wish you a happy New Year, and a pleasant Vacation, Go, and 
do your own pleasure—steal sheep—rob hen-roosts—any thing—but breathe not a 
word against our Magazine. And one thing we enjoin; fill your portfolios with all 
such adventures, for its pages. 


* As yet ‘twas midnight deep ;” for balf an hour we had been seated in our easy 
rocking chair, when we arose, and wrapping ourself in the woven fibres of abstracted 
sheep hair, descended into the piercing air without. The clouds rolled darkly, and 
the moon behind the black curtains, just dropping into her couch, threw a kind of 
ghastly light into the gloom. Listless we sauntered along, while our thoughts ran 
away into scenes of other times, like ants scattering from their disturbed hillock. Or 
anon, recovering our saneness, we trudged with somewhat of desperation over glassy 
iwe and frozen ridges, to the imminent danger of legs, face, and neck, and with a 
noise not unhke the crashing concussion of north-bred icebergs. Heedless whither 
we went, our evil genius guided our steps, or rather stumbles towards the place 
where the departed sleep ; and as we passed along the eastern wall, and heard the 
moanings of some spirit among the long, pendant branches of the willows, and then 
looked up to the white building on the right, we began to feel—most uncomfortable— 
and wish ourself safe again in our own bed-room. Fear whispered us to turn about; 
but pride called us a fool for entertaining even a thought so unworthy a man of 
courage. And now proceeding along the narrow footpath between the canal and the 
ivy-covered wall, we had achieved more than half the perilous distance, and were 
congratulating ourself on our happy escape from al! unpleasant obstacles, when lo! 
from behind the tower at the angle, darted a little, impish figure, the very imper 


sonation of ugliness. Not a moment was to be lost: the thing was coming with 


savage eyes, and a horrid, teethy grin. Our first thought was to plunge into the canal, 
and tind safety in drowning, but unfortunately the impenetrable ice was a serious 
hindrance. We thought of making a trusty knite acquainted with the goblin’s throat, 
or—our own; but, vain thought, our arm hung motionless. We would have shrieked 
to the night air; but vox fauctbus haesit. 


And sull i came—we felt its hot, brim 
stone breath—such agony—oli, never— 


* What, asleep here in your chair, an hour after the time ; up, or we'll expel you from 
the corps.” Yes, so it was ; for opening our eyes, we saw Bufo scowlingly grinning 
before us, griping our shoulder like a fit of rheumatism, and shaking us like a real 
nor’-wester. We felt vexed; such a fright, when we had not stirred from our chair, 
nor seen a goblin, at all—none but Bufo! Concealing our chagrin as much as possible, 
we left our glimmering lamp, and accompanied our kind brother—who expressed on 
the way great surprise at our strange contortions in waking—to the chamber of dread 
deliberation. There sat the arbiters, stern as a Roman senate, especially the Speaker, 
who, as we entered, hitched up in his chair, and thrice uttering a portentions ahem! 
seemed ready to administer a severe reprimand for our offense ; (though, between #, 
reader, he has nothing to say on that subject ;) but on our relating the above, he pro 


nounced the apparition a just visitation for sin, and desisted from bis purpose. 
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We rubbed our eyes, and—looked. Phiogiston had something more than usual in 
the cock-loft, for his twinkling eye seemed to say, “ we're not through this night vet ; 
more adventures to come, | assure you.” 


What it was, we could not tell ; but that 
something was fo be done, appeared conclusively from a@ pile of manuscripts on the 
table, whose order and neatness forcibly reminded one of a distracted mowse-nest. 
The hands of the spoilers had evidently been upon it, and made a thorough analysia, 


and now it was our task to pick out the sound paper currency—bank bills are some- 
tunes found in mice-nests—and to wipe off the waste paper; so at it we went. “ 
mo-oo-ve,”” said Fidget, yawning, ** that the articles be read audibly by the Secretary, 
while we criticise tm mente, or, viva voce, as he proceeds.” “ No!” shrieked that 
functionary, looking aghast at the paper stack before him, “ unless you furnish three 
fifty-pound packages of Pease’s candy, to lubricate a fellow's throat with; what! 
make our poor pair of lungs use up all that wind, as if they were made of leather, like 
a smith’s bellows! I'll see the communications in pwrgatory first, and you too.” But 
several sleepy hands passed the motion, and the honorable Secretary, after a solemn 
charge from the Speaker, and a promise of speedy reward from Phiogiston, grabbed 
a manuscript, and with a dogged air began to read. 

“ First, we have ‘The Maniac; a Tale,’ beginning thus: ‘In New Haven tha 
City of Elms with a harbor of mud’”—* Stop,” cried Bufo, “ let’s resolve that sen- 
tence constituently; 1 hold it’s an extraordinary example of the fall of greatness 
How lotty it begins, perched on the broad top of an elm ; but its letter end is rather 
soft, and oh! how fallen!” How long Bufo would have continued in this strain, neo- 
wdy Kens; but the Secretary glancing along the track, then took fire and burst with 
a loud explosion—of mirth, and belching out, ‘* clams and lobsters,” threw the “ tale” 
under the table, and for the rest of the night was the best natured man in the com 
pany—thanks to our weak correspondent. 

* Next,” continued he, “ comes a piece of poetry, with the delicious title of, ‘A 
Chnstmas Offering to my Beloved.’ Its beginning is sweet as honey. | dare not 
read the first stanza: “twould bewitch you like Circe’s draught; and then woe to 
your godlike reason, so necessary on this occasion.” ‘“* Read,” shouted the others. 
“ Silence,” growled the Speaker ; “‘ the Secretary will please make proper selections.” 
“Well, then,” he continued, while we sat wriggling like animalcules in the focus of 
the solar microscope, “in my opinion, the fellow bas strange ideas of the fitness of 
things ; he has mingled love with puddings, mince pies, and butter-casks, in a manner 
analogous to the old fashioned way of making love in a tub ; though, on the whole, 
lis song is most ex-hil-arating, as the rowdy said, when his father made him dig 
potatoes in vacation.” He then read the following precious specimen, which was 
succeeded by a regular ha! ba!! and the sage conclusion that "twouldn’t do. 

“ And tell your cousin Nancy, She makes the best of cheeses, 
I haven't forgot that cheese . As you do know and me ; 
I oft do toast in fancy, Bhe chops it up and squeeres 
Als crows roost on the trees It—quite naturally. 

“Well,” said the Secretary, wiping his eyes, when the uproar had subsided, 
“here's another most suspicious looking thing, belonging probably to the same 
grnus—it's poetry, at least.” Scarcely had he spoken, when his whole frame shook 
convulsively, like a dog pulling in agony at a root, and a moment after he jumped from 
his chair, and battering his head against the ceiling, danced about the apartment like 
acat with mittens on, or a parcel of popped corn in a frying-pan. A fine porcelain 
spil-box, purchased for the particular convenience of Phlogiston, he stamped into a 
thousand fragments ; and its principal patron—who had often opened his mouth wide 
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and filled it—was well repaid for his liberality by a bountiful sprinkling of its ja 4 
juice. An old Dutch “ mirror,” that had often shown the physiognomics of the 
Inamorati, and their predecessors, suffered a collision with his fist—and its face broke 
out. And all the while, a most wenhuman noise came from his stretching mouth, 
his eves shone, and hair flew like the ancient Sibyls! ‘* He's crazy! he's mad’ 
peared from every quarter: Ichabod rushed into the closet to find a rope; and Fidget, 
darting to the window, was about to ‘ery out, “ Help! ho! the watch ’” when Philo 
yiston, whose left cheek stuck out with a huge antidote, snatched the paper the 
was the cause of all the uproar and—the Secretary stood alone—while the alarming 


document was read. 
“ Aa T went lorn, one fri-day morn, 


I had most, wondrous luck ; 
I caught a beast, and made a feast, 
Of what some call wood chuck 
Cno. He! he! he!" 

One flare-up followed, and there was awful silence. The Secretary looked like a 
cur detected in filching bacon, sneaking under the table, with his tail carefully pro- 
tected by his legs; Phlogiston meditated sorrowfully on his new pants, well wet at 
first putting on, according to custom ; and the Speaker, having got into an abstraction, 
was probably somewhere—in China. At last, Ichabod, who had long been laboring to 
concoct a new idea, sung out, “I’ve got it! I've got it”—* a prodigious birth,” 
roared Bufo, “‘ what’s coming TY’ “ Alas!” continued Ichabod, “ what fools we've 
been! fur six long months have we all labored officially with head and hands like 
Guinea slaves. Think you, John Bull’s Parliament, or Uncle Sam’s Congress would 
have committed an act so reprehensible? Never. Let us, then, rise to our proper 
dignity, ascend above this drudgery, and shift it off into the hands of a committe.” 
** Agreed,” came from all quarters of the room ; “ move that Ichabod be its Chairman 
and all hands.” ‘ Aye,” said the Speaker, “the committee will please report at the 
* and Ichabod, who had unwittingly overlooked this probable conelu- 
sion, suddenly found himself overwhelmed with work for a fortnight, and looked just 
as any body else would, carght so dexterously in his own trap. 


next meeting ;’ 


During this effectual burst of eloquence, Phlogiston, seizing his hat and cane, and 
carefully gliding to the door, was off, unnoticed by most of the Inamorati. Poor 
Ichabod looked the very image of despair, and when the Speaker proceeded to make 
the usual inquiry for miscellaneous business, the honors of his situation bursting on 
his mind, made him sob out, ** For heaven's sake, not yet—don't, gentlemen, don’t 
inflict upon me the outrageous task of reading all these unreadable eternities— 
why, “twill give me the delirium tremens, and alas for sweet vacation all used up ia 
this villainous job ; think of a month of precious existence wasted so—think of my 
home, where they all expect me next week—think of her, that lovely one, whom”— 
** stop,” said the Speaker, ‘* that last consideration unmans us, and out of mere grace, 


we order the examination to proceed—so fur, at least, that Ichabod can finish the 
rest in time to kiss his lady.” 


Such being the stern decision, some half a dozen elbow points again pressed the 
groaning table. “* Fidget,” suid Bufo, “ will you please to count these papers, and 
let me mark them down as you proceed, by tives. I should like to calculate the 
probable length of our term of imprisonment.” ‘* Count them !” ejaculated Fidget, 
**T would as soon attempt to count the strokes of the morning prayer-bell, when i 
jingles its horrid din in our half-asleep ears; and I think, by the way, that impudent 
dangler will soon break up our deliberations, for 1 heard a cock crow, up town, long 
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ance.” “Acock™ replied the other ; ‘no, ‘twas only the echo of the Secretary's 
rumpus, though, ‘pon honor, there’s not much diflerence—none, if Diogenes would 
During this small talk, Ichabod, in more sober mood, as became 
hum. was diving into the papers, and now quietly said, “* Here’s an article that is 
very relevant to this sulyect, entitled, “ The Belle, a Story of the Springs.” “ Please 


ead it,” said the Speaker. And Ichabod carried the heroine, a dashing lady of un- 


nly feather him.’ 


wh ongin, while we followed attentively in ber train, through all the cities of the 
Union and Canada; and seemed about to repeat the operation, when Bufo said he 
would hke to inquire how far off the end was, and whether Canada was the most direct 
ute to the ** Springs.” “ The end,” replied Ichabod, ** is cut off, for it seems to be 
ining, and, therefore, however far I go, I shall never reach it.” “ Move it be 
nfinitely deterred, with a promise to call when she gets there,” said Fidget. Passed 
unanimously. 
‘But here's a cart load yet,” proceeded the Speaker; ‘‘ how shall we dispatch 
ee? in the gross, or singly 1” “ By lot,” said one; “* by weight,” echoed another ; 
‘by Ichabod, the committee,” rejoined a third; but that worthy individual had 
-eizeda manusenpt with both hands, and was reading with all his might. “ Let's 
follow his example,”’ chimed in the rest ; and a moment afterwards the old way was 
im successful practice again, after the trial of Secretary and committee ; each of the 
loamorati sat bolt upright, with a formidable roll of paper within an inch or two of 
is nose, scowling as he limped over the unreadableness. Even the Speaker conde- 
scended to crawl through the tardy lines of an Alexandrian poem on “ Laziness.” 
“The writer of this,” said he, “ shows that he has had great experience, and it's 
enough to make one a sluggard by induction ; for the public good, then, it can’t go.” 
“I think that will do,” said Bufo, laying down an essay ; and just then we seemed to 
have struck a nch vein in the mine, for several fine articles came to hand. At last, 
the Speaker assorted the rejected, and found fourteen sonnets in imitation of Mil- 
ton's, four epe poems, a multitude of essays on as many new subjects, a mystico- 
transcendental-out-of-sight disquisition on ‘* The Spiritual,” and innumerable smaller 


rt 


cles, besides those left for the comfort of Ichabod. 


, 


* Miscellaneous business in order,” sounded gruffly from the Speaker. ‘ Well, 

en,” said Fidget, that date on the sixty-second page in the last nomber had better 
e corrected in errata at the end of the volume. The true date is 1753; 1 mean 
that in the seventh line from the foot. Though, on this matter, ] move that all mus- 
takes be attributed to our friend the Devil ; who, in fact, is a very skillful necromancer, 
ind sometimes makes the most curious transformations. I lately called at his office, 
and saw him, with one stroke, turn a hose into a nose, and an engine into an engi- 
neer; and the public were soon after astonished by the report, that ‘the new eng?- 


bas a most beautiful, flexible nose, five inches in diameter, and fifty rods in 


, 


ith?” hat hat “The gentleman is out of order,” said the Speaker; “it is 
improper to desecrate this literary sanctum, by such dark allusions.” ‘** Move 
‘remarks be expunged,” said Ichabod. ‘* Volat irrevocabile,” interposed Buto, 
‘sulphurous majesty is abroad ; he leaves a trail of "— 
“ Hark! what noise is that 7’ said Fidget; and hushed was every voiwe.  In- 


2 


lensely we listened. “ Did you hear any thing,” whispered Ichabod, trembling in 

ery limb, and looking all eyes. ‘* Yes, and there! again it sounds.” It was now 
pertectly audible, and seemed to come in hollow echoes from a vast depth, directly 
underus. We thought some imp was surely coming, commissioned to take ven. 
vance on us tor speaking thus lightly of bis master. In the mean time, the noise 


‘mcreased Like a coming earthquake ; a slow, iron tread resounded through the hall 
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like thunder. Our hair began to bristle, and a pair of shining fire-balls seemed io 
blaze in every head. Stoimp—crash—slam—up, up, "twas coming deliberately, on 
the stairs. The Speaker, forgetting his dignity, tumbled from his seat, and was the 
first man to ensconce bis precious person behind the coffin. The example was cop. 
tagious. Ichabod rolling over the Speaker, and beyond the tomb, pitched into the 
closet, and tried to hide himself under a ton of coal. Bufo darting to our side of the 
room, crawled under the carpet, which shook with his trembling like a eraberry 
swamp; and Fidget leaping up, landed head first in a barrel half full of ashes, that 
stood by the open door of the coal room. RKap—rap—bang—now thundered on the 
duor. ‘* Exorcizo te,” mumbled the Speaker. Bang—bang—again rattled the door, 
mingled with another sound, like the gurgling of some liquid in the process of abolition. 
At last, the man with gravest looks, humbly msing, and crossing himself thrice, ad. 
vanced with trembling steps to the key-hole; and even ventured, with awful mis- 
givings, to peep through the crack of the barely opened door—when he espied—not 
some demon, coming to vex our souls—but the thick lips of a genume son of Ham; 
who was tugging up a long basket, full of good things, for the comfort of our bodia; 
and near by stood Phivgiston, griuning like a hyena, at the terrified looks of his 
friend. A mutual laugh dissipated the fright within ; whereupon the squatters arose 
en masse, one brushing the ashes from his head, anotber dusting his coat, the Speaker 
rising from the cerements, and all boasting of their courage ; to prove which, they 
kicked the nigger down stairs, having first secured the rich contents of his basket, 
upon which we made ourselves gloriously merry afterwards. 

Ichabod was too much gorged by this latter operation, to think of recording the 
votes of the meeting. Indeed, had some waking wight at that late—or rather early 
hour—seen him reeling along, supported by two members of the body-gnard, and 
another of the corps passing a few yards in advance, with a most formiduble club, to 
clear the way of all vagrants, he might have entertained some strange suspicions; 
though we assure those concerned, that "twas all stuff. As it was, we saw our 
brother safely stowed away and well tucked wp, and then scattered to moralize. 
About a week afterwards, Ichabod ascended with slow steps to the council-chamber, 
and deposited in that department the following notices to correspondents. 

“The Tui of Affection” is a mighty uncouth appendage. It don’t wag at all 
becomingly. The lawful owner bad better make a proper application of it to himself. 

* Ilome—I love thee.” Very likely ; but we like not the “ withered sten” in thy 
weedy garden, nor the jolting road to thy old hearth. We are out of patience with 
careless rhyme and jarring measure. 

** Major Andre” is—well executed. 

The paper on * Colt’s Suicide,” contains mature thought well expressed ; but we 
do not deem it suitable for the Magazine. 


“Winter” has no shocking faults, but it lacks warmth, and is of very common oc- 
ciirencea. 


“The Goose-berry Bush,” if published, would be strong enough to hang its a 
thor on. Out of kindness to him, therefore, we reject it. 


Several articles on hand are necessarily deferred. Some are under consideration. 


(xy- By the last page of the cover, it will be seen, that all communications should 
be sent through the Post Office. For obvious reasons, this rule must hereafier be 
strictly adhered to; and all articles must be anonymous. 
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